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Monthly Summary. 


Domerstic.—The judgment on the Appeal 
for a new trial in the Alexandra case was 
delivered in the Court of Exchequer, on 
Monday, the 11th ultimo, the Lord Chief 
Baron presiding; the other Barons, 
Bramwell, Channell, and Pigott being 
present. The Court was equally divided 
on the points at issue, and the rule for 
a new trial was discharged, the practical re- 
sult being to leave the Crown a right of 
appeal against the original judgment. This 
will of course be to the House of Lords. 
Barons Channell and Pigott were ‘in favour 
of the Crown: the Lord Chief Baron and 
Baron Bramwell against it. Baron Pigott 
agreed with Baron Channell, but withdrew 
his judgment in order to allow of the Appeal 
to the House of Lords. The case, though it 
has no direct anti-slavery bearing, is most 
interesting as involving an important point 
of international law. 

The Rev. Dr. Massie, who has recently 
returned from a visit to the United States, 
is about to issue a book, submitting the re- 
sults of his own observations on the present 
condition of affairs there, and of the abolition 
question. Particulars will be found in our 
advertizing columns. We are anxious to 
bespeak as extensive a circulation of the 
work as possible, and shall be glad to receive 
orders for any number of copies. 

On Saturday, the 23rd ultimo, Mr. George 
Thompson left Liverpool for the United 
States, where he intends to remain for at 











least a year. Before his departure he was 
entertained by a number of his friends. 

On the 14th ultimo a Treaty of Amity, 
Commerce, and Navigation was signed by 
Mr. Dubois, the Minister for Haiti, and Mr. 
Ralston, Consul-General of Liberia, on be- 
half of their respective Negro Republics. 
Much advantage is anticipated from this 
treaty to the social, political, and commer- 
cial relations between these kindred nations. 
One of the articles is as follows: “ Slave- 
trade is assimilated to piracy ; it is rigor- 
ously prohibited, and the vessels of the two 
States which may be engaged in this infa- 
mous traffic shall be judged and punished 
according to the laws in force in their re- 
spective countries against piracy.” This 
is more stringent than any article which 
it has been possible to introduce into any 
previous treaty by the Liberian Consul, and 
there is a maniiest propriety in the two 
negro nations denouncing slave-trade as 
piracy, and punishing it accordingly. Every 
nation has laws against piracy, but few have 
them against slave-trade. If all nations 
would assimilate slave-trade to piracy as 
Hayti and Liberia have just done, and also 
allow the right of search, as England and 
America have lately done, this nefarious 
traffic would be put down effectually. 

A Mr. Jones, of the firm of Jones and Co., 
ship-chandlers at Liverpool, and a Mr. Wild- 
ing, a clerk in their employ, have been held 
to bail, after commitment for trial, on a 
charge of infringing the Foreign Enlistment 
Act by aiding in the shipment of men and 
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ammunition on board the Confederate war- 
steamer Georgia. 

Panvens A . Augustin Cochin, M. Agenor 
de Gasparin, and other French abolitionists, 
have issued an address encouraging the abo- 
litionists of the United States to continue 
their agitation for complete emancipation. 

Unrrep Sratrs—Zhe War.—Since our 
last issue, no event of signal importance has 
occurred. ‘The opposing armies are either in 
winter quarters, or inactive, although de- 
tached corps are moving about, and frequent 
skirmishes take place between them, with 
varying success. General Meade is watch- 
ing General Lee on the Potomac, and General 
Lee is watching General Mende. A change 
of weather would probably result in more 
decided attempts to solve the problem of ob- 
servation by a general engagement. 

One of the greatest feats of the last month 
has been accomplished by the Federal General 
Averill, who had made a cavalry expedition 
into Western Virginia, and cut off General 
Longstreet’s communications with Rich- 
mond, on the Virginia and Tennessee rail- 
way. On his return he found his path 
blocked by the Confederates, at different 
points, under as many as seven generals, but 
Averill evaded them, and made good his re- 
treat to head-quarters, with only trifling loss. 
The latest news from Tennessee 13 to the effect 
that Longstreet had been heavily reinforced 
from the forces of Lee and Johnston, and 
had taken up a strong position at the junc- 
tion of the East Tennessee, Virginia, and 
Knoxville railway, twenty miles from the 
latter place. His pickets confronted the 
Federals at Blair’s-cross Road. Ina cavalry 
fight, eight miles from Knoxville, the Con- 
federates had been repulsed with heavy loss. 

At Chattanooga the Federals, under General 
Grant, had made their position secure, and 
were operating safely on a new base, evi- 
dently with the intention of advancing into 
Georgia as soon as the weather would per- 
mit. 

Despatches from Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
state that several Indian chiefs of the Choc- 
taw tribe, hitherto in friendly alliance with 
the Confederates, had voluntarily surrendered 
to General M‘Neill, being desirous of return- 
ing to their allegiance to the Washington 
Government under President Lincoln’s am- 
nesty proclamation. 

A despatch from Leavenworth, Kansas, 
states that a fight occurred on December 18, 
in the Cherokee country, between 1000 
rebels under Quantrell, and the Indian bri- 
— under Colonel Phillips. The fight 


asted several hours, and resulted in the de- 
feat of the rebels, who were scattered in all 
directions. The Indians in that region are 
said to have become quite loyal. 

In Western Texas the Federal forces were 
making steady progress. 


At last accounts 
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they had occupied Indianola without oppo- 
sition. General Magruder had issued a pro- 
clamation declaring that the defence of 
Western Texas would not be abandoned, but 
that the Confederate troops were marching 
to repel the invaders, that San Antonio and 
Austin were being rapidly fortified, and that 
the “ vandals” would be driven vack to their 
ships. He urged the militia men and all 
capable of bearing arms to organize at once, 
and proceed to the camp of General Bee, at 
Victoria. There is nothing further from 
Brownsville. 

Reports, said to be exaggerated, were cur- 
rent at New Orleans of a mutiny among the 
coloured troops in Fort Jackson. The 
Federals had abandoned the ‘Teche country, 
leaving a small garrison at Brashear. 

General Butler had ordered an enrolment 
of white and black citizens in his department, 
between the ages of eighteen and forty-tive, 
to be completed by January Ist. 

The os Scar remained fas Charleston, 
but had not made any progress. A large 
portion of the city had, however, been aban- 
doned, in consequence of General Gilmore’s 
shells reaching it. An impression prevailed 
that Charleston would be attacked soon from 
the land-side, and that the chief purpose of 
the sea-assault was to keep a large Confe- 
derate force employed in that direction, 
pending the maturing of a plan of attack in 
the other. It seems quite clear that the city 
has proved more difficult to take than its 
assailants anticipated, and equally clear, not- 
withstanding that its capture is only a ques- 
tion of time and resources. 

Congressional.—In the Senate had been 
presented, by Mr. Doolittle, of Wisconsin, 
a memorial from citizens of his State, pray- 
ing Congress to abolish S!avery in the Terri- 
tories: referred. By Mr. Pomeroy, of Kan- 
sas, petitions praying for the abolishment of 
Slavery throughout the United States: also 
referred. By Mr. Jim. Lane, of Kansas, a 
Bill to set apart a portion of the State of 
Texas for the use of negroes: referred, By 
Mr. Henderson (Republican), of Missouri, 
a resolution, proposing such amendiwents to 
the Constitution as shall prohibit Slavery, 
except as a punishment for crime, in the 
United States. 

Congress has voted against submitting the 
constitutionality of the Conscription Act .to 
the Supreme Court. 

Miscellaneous.—The Governor of New 
Jersey, in his message to the Legislature, 
recommends a ‘conciliatory policy to the 
South, and declares that emancipation, peace, 
and the reconstitution of the old Union should 
be the sole object of the war. 

The Maryland Legislature have voted 
15 to 1 in favour of calling a Convention 
to carry out emancipation. 

The Free State men have held a Conven- 
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tion in New Orleans, in which negroes were 
admitted. to seats, and the Convention was 
opened by a prayer from a coloured preacher. 

The value of the prizes captured by the 
Federal navy since the commencement of 
the rebellion is shown by official figures to 
amount to over 100,000,000 dollars, of which 
one half has been distributed among the 
captors, and the other half placed to the 
credit of the fund for the relief of disabled 
seamen. 

Four negroes called at the Executive man- 
sion, Washington, on New-year’s day, and 
were presented to Mr. Lincoln. This is the 
first occurrence of the kind in American 
history. 

A “Freedom Convention” was to have 
met at Louisville, Kentucky, on the 8th of 
January last, but in consequence of the 
growth of the Union sentiment, on the basis 
of complete emancipation throughout all the 
States, the Committee had found it necessary 
to postpone the proposed meeting to some 
time in the months of February or March, 
when a large gathering of radical Unionists 
is anticipated. 

A blockade-runner, the Ceres, bound for 
Wilmington, had been captured by a Fe- 
deral cruiser, On board of her was Colonel 
C. A. L. Lamar, owner of the notorious 
slave-yacht Wanderer. He and the whole 
of the persons going by the Ceres escaped, 
after they had set fire to the vessel. ‘The 
Federal commander, at great risk, boarded 
her whilst in flames, and succeeded in ob- 
taining possession of the ship’s papers, and 
other documents, amongat which was a cor- 
respondence between Colonel Lamar, Mr. 
Thomas Stirling “Begbie, a Mr. John Bur- 
roughes, and others, relative to the construc- 
tion in Great Britain of war-ships for Con- 
federate service. A portion of the corre- 
spondence was being published, but Mr. 
Secretary Welles found it necessary to stay 
the publication, in consequence of the clue it 
wail give to certain transactions, the authors 
and chief agents in which the Government 
desired to secure. 

West Inpizs.—Our West-India files are 
—with a single exception—barren of interest. 
The exception is with reference to Dominica, 
where a Bill has been hurried through a 
packed House, for the constitution of a single 
Chamber for the island. The Bill had been 
vehemently opposed, but had been sent home 
for approval. The measure was carried 
by a majority of ten, but these are persons 
immediately dependent upon the patronage 
of the local Government, or candidates for 
its favours. No opportunity had been af- 
forded to the electors to testify their views, 
which are decidedly hostile to it. 

St, Domingo.—It is alleged that the in- 
surrecticn is in course of being rapidly sup- 
pressed. 
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Original Corcespondence. 
WEST AFRICA, 


Tue following interesting letter is from a 
native African, who, when quite a child, 
was kidnapped from the intenor of Nubia, 
and after being several times sold, finally fell 
into the hands of an English family at 
Alexandria, where he acquired the rudiments 
of education, namely, a knowledge of the 
English alphabet. After remaining with 
this family for some time, he came to Eng- 
land in the capacity of servant; and having 
undergone many vicissitudes, at length went 
out to Lagos, to try what he could do on his 
own account, By his good conduct and ex- 
cellent principles, his sobriety, industry, and 
perseverance, he gained the confidence of 
the parties to whom he had been recom- 
mended,and his nameis honourably mentioned 
in the despatches of Captain Burton, whom 
he accompanied on his recent visit to the 
King of Dahomey, and who has again en- 
gaged him for his present expedition. We 
have received other communications from 
him, from time to time, but they were strictly 
personal. ‘The present one appears to us to 
offer sufficient interest to merit a place in 
our columns, and we print it without correc- 
tion. 


“ Fernando Po, Nov. 16, 1863. 


‘* Respected Sir,—Your kind favour of the 
14th August came to hand on my return from 
the Congo River, to which place I accompanied 
Consul Burton last July. The condition of that 
country, as far as we ascended, viz. 160 miles 
into the interior, is in a most deplorable state. 
The slave-trade and its accompaniments have 
been, and still are, ruling rampant in that river ; 
and the result is a thorough demoralization of 
the inhabitants. The copious drafts of rum and 
other luxuries, showered upon the people by the 
Portuguese slave-traders, has made them so 
thoroughly idle, that the earth groans for the 
want of some one to cultivate it. We found the 
poor victims to the influence of the vile traffic 
entirely in the hands of Satan; for thefts and 
debauchery of every description are rife through- 
out the whole country, but more especially from 
Shark Point, the mouth of the river, to Em- 
bomma, some eighty miles in the interior. Along 
the whole of the line are established baracoons 
and factories of every size and description. At 
some of these I saw plenty of slaves, and more 
particularly at one house in Embomma, where 
the unfortunate wretches were put in irons, 
awaiting the first opportunity of being sent down 
to the coast. I cannot give you a better exam- 
ple than this. We found, in the lower part of 
the river, the weaker sex awfully given to 
drunkenness, and, although nominally acknow- 
ledged by some one as their husband, they are 
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in reality nothing but common property. I have 
now travelled through the greater part of West 
Africa, the Gambia, Sierra Leone, Liberia, the 
Gold Coast, Dahomey, Lagos, Badagry, Porto 
Novo, and for 400 miles into the interior of the 
Euroba, or Yoruba country, the Benin, the 
Nun, the Brass, New Calabar, Bonny, Old Ca- 
labar, Cameroons, Fernando Po, Gaboou, and 
St. Paul’s de Loando. I have visited Africans 
in their most primitive condition; bat never in 
the whole of my experience did any thing like 
the state of affairs in the Congo River ever pre- 
sent itself to my notice. I am happy to say, 
however, that Her Majesty’s cruisers are doing 
their utmost to suppress this market for human 
blood. When we left the mouth of the Congo 
last October, the Zebra, the Archer, the Griffin, 
the Lee, and the Mulet, were on duty there, so 
that we hope, ere long, to hear that the Portu- 
guese are ultimately compelled to leave the river. 
I hear that, according to present arrangements, 
the power of Portugal ought not to extend be- 
yond Ambrizette, forty miles south of the Zaire, 
or Congo. If so, they ought to be turned out 
of the river by force ; for so long as they exer- 
cise their influence over the natives, no legiti- 
mate commerce can be established with them. 
Messrs. —— and —— is the only English 
house in the river, and I am sorry to say that 
it is a failure; for, encouraged on every point 
by the slave-traders, the native chiefs find 
it more profitable to catch men and sell them 
for plenty of rum and beads and cloth, than to 
spoil their fingers by the manufacture of palm- 
oil. In fact, I cannot see how a profitable traffic 
in native produce can be carried on unless the 
slave-traders were driven out, and the river 
shut up for two or three years, to purge it 
from the effects produced by the vile system ex- 
isting in its bosom. In about five or six days 
I hope to accompany Captain Burton (by whom 
I am now employed) to the Court of the Da- 
homey King. ‘This will be our second visit to 
that country; and, from my slight experience 
of the country and people, I think Captain Bur- 
ton is just the right man in the right place. 

“* Many thanks for the receipts, which came 
to hand all safe, as also the copies of the Re- 
porter. The subscribers are quite delighted with 
the news, and wonder they had never heard of 
the Society before this. As the subject has now 
been introduced to their notice, I hope they will 
keep up the communication regularly with home; 
and I see no reason why all the intelligent na- 
tives on the coast should not become subscribers. 
I am sorry to say that the present system of 
education on the coast is not calculated to raise 
the natives much beyond their former scale of 
usefulness. There are only two things that they 
are educated for, viz. clerks and merchants. 
Everybody cannot be a merchant. Why not 
encourage agriculture? The same money that 
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makes the merchant can make the farmer, and 
I must confess that the latter would be the most 
independent of the two; for, singular to relate, 
that the prejudice of the native against the 
European, and, vice versd, of the Kuropean 
against the native, is any thing but encoursg- 
ing. The natives have great capacities for 
trade; but the goods supplied to them on the 
coast are invoiced at such high prices, that it is 
really impossible for them t» realize any thing 
for themselves. To prove this, I have only to 
mention the case of Mr. ——, one of our 
subscribers. Last year he paid in something 
like 800/. (Eight hundred pounds) sterling 
as his yearly trade account with Messrs. 
and ——. Out of this he received commission 
about fifty pounds with which to maintain himself, 
his wife, and the Kroo- boys, besides a nephew and 
four children. Had it not been that Mr, 
—— had other sources to depend upon, his 
brokerage between the Europeans and natives 
would never keep his house in more than dry 
bread and water. He begged of me to recom- 
mend him to some gentleman in England with 
whom he could deal ‘ ° ° ‘ ° 





: He has about 300/. to 400/. 
worth of palm-cil, his own private property; 
and I should feel truly gratefui if you will put 
him in the way of trading direct with England. 
He intends shipping some of his oil the moment 
he receives a communication from you. As for 
myself, I must candidly confess that I have 
found it more profitable for the present to be 
travelling about. That, however, cannot last, 
for, sooner or later, I must settle down somewhere. 
There are already too many engaged in palm- 
oil ; I therefore think of starting a cotton plan- 
tation at the foot of the Cameroon mountains as 
soon as my period of servitude with my present 
employer has expired. Two or three thousand 
acres taken in and sown with cotton would not 
require more than 350/, to 400/. out here, and, 
from experiments already tried, the farm could 
be made self-supporting after the first year. I 
do not think we shall be more than three months 
in Dahomey, after which I think my master goes 
to England, and then I shall be at liberty to try 
for myself. I enclose a sample of cotton which 
I have grown this year in the Consular grounds. 
There are about two acres sowed with cotton, 
and I expect to gather about three cwt. With 
many thanks for your kind wishes, 
‘** I remain, respected Sir, 
‘** Your grateful Servant, 
* Setim AGA. 

“ L. A, CoamErovzow, Esq.” 








COLOURED REFUGEE FUND. 
We have had several inquiries concerning 
the condition of the coloured refugees in the 
United States, for whose assistance funds 
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are being raised. In answer, we cannot do 
better than publish the subjoined report of 
the London Committee who undertook this 
work ; and we would call especial attention 
to the intimation that it is not sought to con- 
fine this effort to members of the Society of 
Friends, although, foremost in works of 
benevolence, they have set it on foot. 


REPORT. 


“The Committee have now to report, that up to 
the present time they have received about 
30007., of which sum they have appropriated 
23507. in various Relief Committees, and a fur- 
ther amount of 800. is in course of transmis- 
sion. The condition of the refugees is now 
claiming increased care and assistance on the 
part of Friends in America; but it is evident, 
from the following extracts from letters lately 
received, that large help will still be required. 


** Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
JosErH CROSFIELD. 


* London, 15th of Twelfth Month, 1863.” 


“+ Extracts from FE. Yates’ letter to S. W. Cope, 
Secretary to the Friends’ Relief Committee, 
dated Fortress Monroe, 7mo. 27, 1863 : 


‘** * For three nights past the room, porch, and 
‘steps have been crowded—sixty human beings 
‘crowded into a room 21 by 14 feet. Last 
evening my mind reverted to you. Could you 
witness the sight! Eyes and ears all attention, 
as if afraid to lose one move or one word from 
the teacher. How it would cheer you in your 
labours! We frequently talk of you, and the 
feeling that your sympathies are with us often 
cheers us in our arduous but interesting labours. 
How it will be possible to teach these when the 
cold weather comes is difficult to say, the air will 
be so bad in a closed room. 

** « And now I will say something of the cloth- 
ing so kindly sent. I believe it is being faithfully 
disposed of in the way you would wish it if you 
were here—one thing here and another there, 
where most needed, with an impartial hand. We 
find some of those field hands just brought out 
of Slavery almost as much heathens as could be 
found in any land; in fact, as one of them said 
to me the other day, ‘** We warn’t let larn any 
thing but our master’s work : it was a whipping 
to have a piece of paper with a letter on it in 
our hand.” Another said, ‘* If we used any pro- 
perer words nor common, they made us tell how 
‘we got them, and often made us tell stories to 
save a whipping.” When among the cabins last 
week, I found a poor sick old woman lying with 
a son who had spent two years in search of his 
mother, and brought her home here to live with 
him, resolved to comfort her in her last years. 
What affection! Thou asks for a graphic de- 
ta ye of daily experience. Every day varies, 
but I suppose to-day will do as well as any other. 
After breakfast, as usual, found women on the 
= waiting for different objects: some to 

ring children to school ; some deplorable-looking 
persons, having just or scarcely sufficient to cover 
their nudity, needing help; and some from other 
causes. Thus disposed of, I commenced schoo) 
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with fifty children. Just before recess I looked 
behind me, aud found seven women and children 
on the porch, most distressing-looking objects 
not able to cover themselves with the rags they 
were trying to gather round them. One of them 
had the sail of the vessel made up into a garment 
before she could be put on land. (Then follow 
other particulars not copied.) 

““¢The slates are doing good scrvice; they 
are the medium of teaching 130 adults and chil-— 
dren to write. The black boards are invaluable. 
Secretary Seward and party (who were then on 
a visit to Fortress Monroe &c.) went into the 
schoolroom. He said he should like to hear 
them read, and inquired about writing. I shewed 
the slates they had written upon in the morning, 
at which they expressed surprise and satisfaction. 


‘*¢ From a letter from Mary S. Wood to Josiah 
Forster, dated New York, 8mo. 31, 1863, con- 
taining extracts from reports of the agents of 
their Refugee Committee, located near Wash- 
ington: 


***The way the refugees have come in the 
last ten days, I can’t think there can be many left 
in Virginia: many of them are the most valu- 
able slaves. ‘This morning among the group 
that came in last night, I found an old woman, 
and no one would have thought there was a drop of 
African blood in her veins. She was intelligent 
and motherly. She had been nurse and care- 
taker in her old master’s and young master’s 
family. She was the mother of five children, 
but had not one to look upon as a comfort to her 
old age: all had been sold to the negro-traders. 
She said, “* My last girl they sold in the holidays : 
Missis said she was too good-looking, the Yan- 
kees would steal her: she was my baby.” That 
poor mother looked into my face and said, ‘* Have 
you any children?” How many mothers, in 
their friendless, hapless condition, can only tell 
their sad story to a pitying God! 

‘* Every night nearly from fifty to seventy-five 
come in. I go to the barracks before six in the 
morning, and take with me a list of names before 
arrived; and all that I find have husbands, 
wives, or children here, I send out to look for 
them. Last night seventy came in: among them 
were several old people ; one old woman so palsied 
she could hardly stand. On the Rappahannock 
they have suffered much for food. 

*** When the refugees arrive at Washington 
and its neighbourhood, they are in a most piti- 
able condition. It is touching to see them help- 
ng on their aged parents, desiring they may 
taste of freedom before they die. Old people, 
long past work on their masters’ plantation, aro 
not less happy to be free than the overtasked 
slave. Our son was in Washington last spring, 
and saw a weary group enter that city. They 
exceeded in wretchedness any thing imagination 
pictured before: they were worn out with fatigue 
and foot-sore; had travelled faster than they had 
anticipated, and had not eaten the food pro- 
vided, and each one had a stick over his and her 
shoulder, with a piece of pork hanging to it. Oh! 
such a sight was good for ——-— and his two 
cousins: it will dwell with them, and open their 
hearts to aid the refugees.’ 
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6 From a letter of Henry Rowntree, Agent of the 
Contrabands’ Relief Commission: 
“¢To tHE ConTRABANDS’ RELIEF, CORNER 
~ Seventa anp Erm Streets, Cincinnati. 

“6¢ Respected Frrenns,—In Vicksburg and 
vicinity, amongst the coloured population, there 
is very much that will awaken the sympathies of 
the Christian, as well as many opportunities for 
the exercise of his benevolence. 

_“¢The freed coloured man, without any pre- 
paration, being thrown upon his own resources 
and self-reliance, after being accustomed all his 
life to look to others, and depend upon them for 
every thing, cannot realize the change in his situ- 
ation: it is beyond his limited comprehension. 

“*¢ At the present time much is being done in 
organizing them under such regulations as will 
bring them each daily under the inspection of 
their respective superintendants. These appear 
to be good, efficient men, practical workers, whose 
sympathies and interests are exercised for the 
benefit of the coloured man, and whose good 
appears to be the primary motive for their en- 
gagement in the department. 

**In the immediate vicinity of the city there 
are now 2000 coloured people, just in from their 
late owners : this camp is a kind of moving popu- 
lation, who change as they find employment. 
They are under the care of a superintendant, 
who, as fast ss circumstances will admit, places 
them in some situation to earn their livelihood. 

“** At different places on the river near Vicks- 
burg there are about 18,000 of freed coloured 
people. 

‘***The Government has furnished the contra- 
bands’ department with a small steamboat to ply 
between these places, carry them their food, &c. 

**On Burnett’s plantation there are 2000, who, 
while pleasant, warm, and dry weather continues, 
are pretty comfortably situated. They are en- 
gaged in working the cotton fields for wages. 

‘***On Pawpaw Island are near 1000, princi- 
pally women and children, who are not ina way 
at present of earning any thing. At Young's Point 
there is a scattered, irregular camp, extending 
on the banks of the river for some seven miles. 
There are 10,000 here, chiefly women and chil- 
dren: they are doing very little if any work, and 
will soon be removed to more eligible points. It 
is to this Point that the statements in the papers 
have reference as to extreme sufferings, death, &c. 

‘** No one should be encouraged to come into 
this service who is entertaining any sentimental 
ideas, it being peculiarly a work requiring prac- 
tical common sense, with an entire willingness 
to take things and people as they are, doing the 
best they can with them under their peculiar 
circumstances, and quietly resigning the rest 
unto God, who doeth all things well. 

*** Then comes clothing. Women and children 
will be the most needy, and I should fail were I 
to attempt to describe the wants of these. Suffice 
it to say their name is legion. Adjutant-General 
Thomas said he had no doubt there would be 50,000 
in Vicksburg during the coming winter: 

‘** Materials for clothing can be properly cut 
and made up here under my own superinten- 
dence, there being seamstresses, tailors, and 
shoemakers. 
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“*¢May I ask your continued kind remem- 
brance of me. 


**¢T remain, respectfully, your friend, 
*¢¢ Henry RowntTREE. 


**¢On the Mississippi river, returning to Island 
No. 10, October 2nd, steamer Imperial’ 


“ From the Minutes of the Indiana Yearly 
Meeting: 


**At Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
Tenth Month 5th, 1863—The Committee ap- 
pointed at a previous sitting to propose a Com- 
mittee on the concerns of the people of colour, 
&c., now make the following report, which is 
united with, and the suggestions therein con- 
tained are adopted, and the Friends are appointed 
accordingly. Our quarterly and monthly meet- 
ings are directed to appoint Committees as pro- 
posed; and all Committees so appointed are re- 

uested to give prompt and efficient attention to 
the objects for which they are appointed. 

*¢From the Report of Committee on Freed- 
men, &c.—‘* We would recommend to the yearly 
meeting the appointment of a Committee on 
the concerns of the people of colour, the labours 
of which shall be directed especially to the relief 
of the physical necessities of those whe have re- 
cently been released from Slavery, and to their 
advancement in knowledge and religion; to con- 
sist of twelve men, Friends, whose duty it shall be 
to receive all funds that may be contributed for 
this purpose, and see that they are properly 
applied; to employ suitable agents to attend to 
their distribution ; to judge of the qualifications 
of those who are proposed, or who may offer 
themselves to devote their time to the work of 
visiting, or residing amongst and instructing the 
Freed-men; and otherwise to labour in every way 
they can to further the good cause. 

“(Here follow directions for the formation of 
Committees of the quarterly and monthly meet- 
ings for the same objects, also the names of the 
Executive Committee of the yearly meeting. ] 

*** Immediately upon the rise of the yearly 
meeting, the Executive Committee met and orga- 
nized, by appointing Timothy Nicholson Secre- 
tary; Isaac P. Evans, Treasurer; and Joseph 
Dickinson, General Agent for receiving and for- 
warding goods. 

***«Qur friend, Elkanah Beard, who has re- 
cently been engaged in Missionary labour among 
this deeply-distressed people, offered his services 
to the Committee, and they have employed him 
to distribute the contrihutions of Friends and 
others, and to labour to promote the moral and 
spiritual interests of the freed-men, as directed 
by the yearly a He expects to leave in 
about ten days for Vicksburg, accompanied by 
his wife, Irena Beard, who is to be a co-worker 
with her husband in this Missionary labour. We 
hope soon to have other efficient agents in the 
field. There are now about 20,000 freed coloured 
people at and near Vicksburg, and it is believed 
there will be 50,000 there during the approach- 
ing winter, to say nothing of the vast nuinber 
at other points on or near the Mississippi river, 
and the Committee respectfully urge on the 
monthly meetings the necessity of immediate 
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-action, by the appointment of suitable Com- 
mittees to carry out the instructions of the 
“yearly meeting.’ 
“© From an Address issued on behalf of the Com- 
_ mittee of New-York Representative Meeting, in 
relation to Coloured Refugees, to their Monthty 

Meetings and Friends individually, dated New 

York, 11 mo. 4, 1863, and signed, Edward 

Tatum, Clerk: 

‘*¢Qur Committee visited Alexandria, and 
found there ample evidence that those refugees 
who had been there for some time had endea- 
‘voured with much success to help themselves. 
Less than four months ago a poor crippled re- 
fugee put up a small shanty, costing thirty-nine 
dollars. Now there are more than two hundred 
small frame-houses, costing from forty to three 
hundred dollars each, erected and owned by the 
freed people and occupied by about 1500 persons. 
They pay an annual rent for the ground. 

‘** The house was pointed out where now re- 
sides an old lady, a late slaveholder of Culpepper 
Co., Va. Having lost all by the war, she fled in 
entire destitution to Alexandria, where two of 
her former slaves found her, and have ever since 
provided for her, which they expect to continue 
to do until her death. 

*¢There are many sick at Alexandria, and 
the fresh arrivals, sometimes more than a hun- 
dred per day, need shoes, clothing, every thing ; 
but, clad properly, they are soon ready to work 
and help themselves. ‘Ihere are now about 
5000 of them at this place. In Sixth Month 
last 1200 rations were furnished by the Govern- 
ment; in Ninth Month but 350, which shews 
how extensively they have provided for them- 
selves. 

‘*¢A Friend from Camp Hamilton, Fortress 
Monroe, writes: **10 mo. 26th. At Fort York 
and Gloucester Point there are about 3000 re- 
fugees. Going through the camp! found them 
in extreme destitution for want of medicine 
and clothing. The womeu and children must 
suffer much next winter, unless supplied with 
warm clothing and shoes.” 

“¢Tn another letter from the same friend, at 
Fortress Monroe, we read: ** Many who can ob- 
tain work get along very well. They patch their 
clothes so long as there is any thing to put a 
patch on. Within a circuit of four miles of 
Camp Hamilton there is a population of 
5000, mostly women and children. Many 
of these are supported by Government rations, 
but entirely dependent on the benevolent for 
clothing, and I do not know what they will do 
for the winter.” 

_  ¢JIn Portsmouth and Norfolk, Va., and 

neighbourhoods, there are about 20,000 freed- 
men. ‘Their habitations are dilapidated houses, 
sheds, and barns—open, cold, and comfort- 
less. ‘They have no means, no work, except 
little jobs, for which they get but poorly paid; 
and our correspondent says, that though there 
are about 9000 children, it is safe to predict 
that by the coming Twelfth Month there will 
not be 1000 pairs of shoes among them to 
cover their naked feet, unless they be sent from 
the North. She continues: * A chilly dreary 
winter is before us. Last winter I followed 
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scores of children to their graves, who, but for 
cold and hunger, would have been here to-day.” 

‘** Dear friends, what more can we say, ex- 
cept to state that an earnest effort should at 
once be made to place at least 20,000 dollars at 
the disposition of this Committee? Shall we not 
be able to report to our next yearly meeting 
that each one of our monthly meetings has raised 
its quota of this amount ?’ 


“From the Report of a Visit to Hampton, Nor- 
folk, and Yorktown, by Marmaduke C. Cope, 
presented to the Executive Board of the Friends’ 
Association of Philadelphia and its vicinity, 
Sor the Relief of Coloured Freed-men—11 mo. 
17, 1863: 


‘** Proceeding by the way of Baliimore and 
Fortress Monroe, | arrived at Yorktown on the 
10th instant. At and near this locality there 
are several thousands of the coloured freed-men 
collected. When they first came in they were 
crowded within the limits of the fortifications, 
and quickly became diseased and deplorably 
filthy. General I. J. Wistar commenced, soon 
after his arrival, prompt measures for a change 
of their position, He selected 2 high and airy 
spot outside the fort for their accommadation, 
where nearly 400 cabins were soon constructed of 
logs and slabs, cut from the wood; not far dis- 
tant. These are arranged in rows or streets, 
and numbered. While it may be said that the 
first stage of utter wretchedness and destitution 
has been passed, there is yet a long winter be- 
fore them ere they can fully support themselves 
by cultivating patches of ground, and procure 
articles of necessity by selling their surplus pro- 
duce. Most of the able-bodied men are em- 
ployed by the Government. 

*¢¢ From Yorktown I proceeded to Norfolk, at 
which place the progress of improvement is very 
striking. There are now excellent schools for 
the freed people. There is a primary school 
numbering from 300 to 400 pupils, admirably 
conducted by a very able teacher, William Coan, 
who is assisted by several intelligent females. 
The clear and animated responses of the children, 
in their general exercises, could scarccly be ex- 
celled in any of our Northern cities. 

** Our valued friends, Lucy and Sarah Chase, 
reside near, but they work in a far more self- 
denying field of labour, the old slave-pen or pri- 
son in Norfolk, which was next visited. This 
gloomy grated place no longer resounds with the 
poem of the suffering slave, or clanks with the 
1eavy iron chains of cruel oppression. Now it 
is the refuge of the freed-men just in from bond- 
age. 

‘*¢Qne company in the pen attracted parti- 
cular notice. It consisted of about twenty lads, 
from twelve to sixteen years of age, who had just 
escaped, and were picked up from a small crazy 
boat by one of the Government steam-tugs. 
They were good-looking boys, and seemed re- 
joiced with their freedom. ‘They all appeared 
anxious to earn their living. On being asked 
whether they knew their letters, several of them 
said “Yes!” ‘When did you learn them?’ 
“This morning!” was the quick and pleased 
reply. Their teacher, Sarah Chase, coming up, 
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confirmed this, and said they learned very 
rapidly. ’ 

“+The sphere of observation was now trans- 
ferred to rural scenes. Corn and cotton-fields 
cultivated by coloured freed-men are now to be 
seen where so lately Slavery appeared to have its 
firmest foundation. 

‘** Under the management of Dr. Brown great 
progress has been made. Large tracts of land 
are under cultivation by them, and it is under- 
stood that they are to have half the produce as 
an equivalent for their labour, the other half 
being used to pay the cost of seeds, implements, 
and other expenses. Owing to the outlay made 
for these purposes, it was stated that the men 
had not yet received their pay, but would do.so 
as soon as the remaining part of the crops was 
disposed of. Dr. Brown said that the amount 
they would receive would be sufficient to enable 
them to stock small farms next year. It is his 

ian to lay out such farms for the freed-men, of 
rom ten to twenty acres each, and he has com- 
menced it on some large tracts, which I had not 
time to visit. 

“«¢ Leaving Norfolk, I reached Fortress Monroe 
about half-past four p.M., and lodged -at the 
Hygeia House. 

“«The farm we first visited contained 700 
acres. Here there were about 500 coloured 
people collected in a large frame building, for- 
merly used for drying tobacco, but now fitted up 
for quarters. A commodious school and meeting- 
house is now erecting and will soon be finished. 
Next year, if no reverse occurs, most of the 
freed-men will have lots of land, and be ready 
to put up cabins. From this farm we drove 
several miles further up the peninsula to other 
tracts cultivated under the care of Captain 
Wilder. We met several noble loads of hay 
coming down for winter supply, and immense 
fields are yet to be gathered. We also saw a 
cotton field from which a crop had been picked. 
Captain Wilder has commenced the p!an of rent- 
ing land to the shares, furnishing manure, im- 
plements, and stock. 


*¢¢ Some general remarks on the condition of 
the freed-men may now be in place. The pre- 
sent position of from 15,000 to 20,000 of them 
has been ascertained by this visit.. Those who 
have been under care for a year or more are 
generally in a position to help themselys to 
the actual necessaries of life, but greatly need 
assistance and instraction in the moral and 
intellectual work to be done before they are 
properly qualified to occupy the high position of 
tree citizens of our common country, to the full 
privileges of which their just claim will, it is 
hoped, be ere long acknowledged. 


‘+ But, above all, it cannot be too strongly 
urged, they need the help of honest, practical 
men and women who would feel it to be their 
duty to go and live among them. The freed 
people of the South-western Slave States are in 
a state of utter destitution, and in far larger 
numbers than those we have been engaged in 
assisting. Let us labour for them with the con- 
viction that it is a work well pleasing in the 
divine sight.’ 
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“+ From a ‘ Letter of the Freed-man’s-Aid Socie- 
ties, Washington, December 1, 1863, to Abra- 
ham Lincoln, President of the United States: 
“We have found the freed-man easy to 

manage, beyond even our best hopes—willing 
and able to work as a labourer, willing and able 
to learn as a pupil; docile, patient, affectionate, 
grateful; and although with a great tribal 
range of intellect, from nearly infantile to nearly 
or quite the best white intelligence, yet with an 
average mental capacity above the ordinary esti- 
mates of it. We have no doubt of the aptitude of 
the slave for freedom, under fair circumstances.’ 

** From the leading article of * The Friends’ Re- 

view,’ Philadelphia, 11 mo. 28th, 1863: 
“¢QOur readers will find from an ‘ Earnest 

Appeal” in our columns this week, that a new 

Association, composed exclusively of Friends, has 

been formed, in this city and the vicinity, for the 

purpose of supplying the immediate physical ne- 
cessities of the coloured people recently freed in 
the South, and doing something afterwards to- 
wards ‘‘ educating them for the responsibilities 
of their new life.” In the midst of a war which 
is desolating a large portion of our land, we have 
been permitted to dwell in our houses in peace. 

God, in his mercy, is leading up from the house 

of bondage a people whose condition demands 

our warmest sympathy and regard. Singly and 
in families, by tens and hundreds, they have 
come within the lines of the Union armies, until 
they now number nearly 200,000 souls!’”’ 

‘‘From the ‘ Appeal’ above alluded to: ‘We 
ask every member of our Society to reflect whe- 
ther it would be right for him or her to turn 
away from the contemplation of the suffering of 
their fellow-beings, with the thought that they 
will certainly be provided for in some way, whe- 
ther he or she contributes a share towards it or 
not. To those of large means we would respect- 
fully suggest whether this is not a charity of 
such maguitude as to impel them to give from 
their abundance, as they have never, perhaps, 
felt called upon to give before; while those who 
may think that in a case like this, what they 
could afford would be too insignificant to make 
it worth while to offer it, we would remind that 
it is not the amount, but the spirit which in- 
duces the offering, that is acceptable in the sight 
of our Father who is in heaven. And particu- 
larly to us, the successors of Wcolman and Be- 
nezet, should this charity commend itself with 
especial weight. We have been deploring slavery, 
but could never devise any feasible means for its 
extinction. Providence, in punishing the cruelty 
of the oppiessor, is also letting the oppressed go 
free; and it is now for us to prove the value of 
our oft-repeated expressions of sympathy.’ 


* From a letler to Josiah Forster, dated Phila- 
delphia, 12 mo. 14, 1863 ; 


*“*The freed-men’s concern is assuming such 
vast proporticns that it is almost overwhelming ; 
and the Government is seeking the aid of Friends 
to carry clothing and medicines to the starving, 
almost naked multitudes. 

** A letter from Nashville, Tennessee, says that 
the throngs that have flocked in there are desti-~ 
tute of all but one miserable garment, and many 
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without any, no clothing having been attainable 
there since the war began. Our friends are at 
work here every day, and cut out thousands of 
garments weekly, which are sent out and made 
up in Friends’ families in city and country, The 
amount of work thus done is very great, almost 
incredible; and, at the present prices of goods, 
swallows up large funds, I think about 15,000 
dollars has been subscribed in this city in the last 
three weeks. It isa great work.’” 

EMANCIPATION OF THE SERFS. 

LETTER NO. II. 

THE ORIGIN AND EVILS OF SERFDOM. 
Russi4, three centuries ago, was free from serf- 
‘dom: she had enjoyed much liberty ; the Norman 
daws gave her people a grand and little jury, 
which existed, as did elective assemblies, even 
after she had shaken off the Tartar yoke, Ne- 
vogorod was famed for its enlightened republic. 
During three centuries Russia drank the bitter 
cup of Tartar Slavery, when quiet was enjoyed 
only in the smoking ashes of the towns. The 
Russian peasants, however, suffered less from 
the Tartars than from their own nobles, in the 
days of serfdom. 

The elevation of the present reigning family to 
the throne, introduced autocracy and despotism, 
which levelled the power of the nobles, and, with 
it, popular liberty. 

In England, France, and Germany, serfdom 
was the result of foreign conquest and of feudal- 
ity: in Russia it was not so, as the dynasty of 
the Normans, that ruled for centuries over Russia, 
was established, not by right of conquest, but in 
consequence of an appeal addressed to them by 
the natives, wearied out by internal dissension, 
and they were invited as pacifiers, as William ITT. 
was to England. 

The Russian peasants contracted nomadic 
habits: many wandered about without a fixed 
dwelling-place ; consequently the land, in various 
places, fell out of cultivation, while the labourers 
resorted to the estates of the rich proprietors, 
leaving the property of the smaller ones a 
wilderness from want of tillers of the soil. This 
roving propensity rendered the peasants idle and 
destitute. In addition to this, the proprietors 
were required to furnish the quota of taxes, and 
to provide a certain number of recruits; but, in 
consequence of these habits of the peasantry, 
they were unable to comply with the demands of 
the law. To remedy this state of things, in 
1592 the Government, ruled by an usurper, Bovis 
Godinof, anxious to please the petite noblesse who 
had raised him to power, and to whom he gave 
land which would be useless without men, cut the 
knot, and ordered that every peasant who, on a 
certain day, laboured on the estate of a landed 
proprietor, and every servant who had been longer 
than six months with a master, should, for the 
future, both for themselves and for their masters, 
‘be subject to their master in person and pro- 
perty. 
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‘lhe thin edge of the wedge was thus inserted. 
and was soon driven home. Odstare principies is 
a good motto. The evil waxed worse, and serfdom 
soon stood out in all its naked deformity. In. 
1597, the Czar even prohibited the peasants from 
redeeming themselves by money, and allowed 
proprietors to make serfs of all their domestic 
servants who had been with them longer than six 
months; all this to please the little proprietors. 
The Czar paid dearly for it in the hatred of the 
population towards him, aud by the violent death 
of his son, which extinguished his dynasty. In 
1601, however, he wished to appease the general 
discontent, and allowed the peasants to pass 
from one master to another, but only at one time 
of the year, about St. George’s day. This, how- 
ever, was only a temporary alleviation : the pea- 
sants were sold without the land, and the hus- 
band could be sold separate from his wife. Peter 
the Great tried to remedy this, and ordered that 
men should not be sold as cattle; but the Senate 
did not execute the order. 

Subsequently the Czars made various laws to 
protect the serfs, but they remained a dead letter, 
of iis little avail as the « ffurts to protect the ryot 
in Bengal in the days of the Marquis Cornwallis. 
Might became right: touse a Russian proverb, 
** God was on high and the Czar far off.” 

Such was the root of this cancer, which has 
eaten into the frame of the noble Russian pea- 
santry ; they were thus made ascripte glebe. ‘The 
land, which from time immemorial had been con- 
sidered as their's, was wrenched from them, and 
assigned over to a kind of feudatories; though 
even in the darkest days of serfdom the peasant 
used to say to his master, ** I am yours, but the 
land is mine.” 

It must be particularly noticed that Russian 
serfdom is not to be confounded with Slavery. 
The homogeneity of race, religion, and language, 
together with the mildness of the Slavonic cha- 
racter, placed the serf in very different relations 
with the nobles, to what existed in the West Indies 
or actually exists in America between the planter 
and slave. Cases have occurred of Russian serfs 
being worth from 50002. to 80,000/., as pro- 
prietors of manufactories, and some have risen 
to be wealthy merchants or generals in the 
army. 

Serfdom made the peasant a thing without a 
conscience, a machine, a chattel, a puppet to be 
moved solely by his master: hence, idleness, 
evasion, sensuality, suspicion of his master, were 
the natural fruits of serfdom, as of oppression of 
all kinds. The characteristic features of serfdom 
lay in the following particulars : 

1. The rent could be raised to any amount, 
and the quantity of land granted to the peasant 
could be diminished ad libitum. 

2. The corvée, or labour-tax, was the substi- 
tute for rent, and four or five days could be 





| quired instead of the legal term of three, fixed in 
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1797, but which had remained a dead letter, 

3. The serfs could be sold like cattle to any 
gentleman : they could not make a contract for a 
higher sum than four shillings. 

4. Any kind of corporal punishment could be 
inflicted : the law allowed only forty lashes, but 
in practice it was exceeded: women were beaten 
in public. 

5. The serf could be deported to Siberia: 400 
or 500 were thus sent thither annually. 

6. Any serf could be sent as a recruit, at the 
will of the master. 

7. Marriage could be de facto prohibited, though 
not by law: hence illegitimacy and infanticide 
were its fruits: the husband could be sold separate 
from his wife and children. 

Some of the Russian proverbs, so very ex- 
pressive in themselves, point to the evils of serf- 
dom. Thus, in reference to the difficulty of getting 
redress, is the proverb, ** God is too high and the 
Czar too far off ;” or, speaking of the servility 
produced by serfdom, ‘‘ A man beaten is better 
than two who are not.” 

I shall now refer to some of the most marked 
features of serfdom. 

The servility and cunning generated by Slavery 
had not the same effect in Russia as in other 
countries, though a cowed look often indicated an 
expectation of the lash. The Russian peasant 
had naturally an independent character. The 
earth yielded not her full increase to serf labour 
in a country where land was in abundance but 
labourers were few: the demands of the soil 
required industry, but serfdom was a premium on 
idleness. 

The very language of Russia retained traces of 
serfdom: thus the serf said of the master, not 
that he eats but that he pleases to taste (isvolit 
kouchat) ; not that he sleeps but that he pleases 
to sleep (isvolit potehevat) : the word for peti- 
tion means to strike the earth with the forehead, 
as the sign of absolute submission in making a | 
request. 

The master called his serf as he called a dog, 
by whistling : he was his living coin, the covering | 
of the soil which possessed him, not he it. 

The master who thus despised the rights and 
dignity of another became careless of his own; 
serfdom degraded the master equally with the 
serf. The master, however enlightened, is sub- | 
ject to passion and caprice: in order not to | 
oppress, it must be made impossible for him to 
oppress. All men cannot do like Louis XIV., | 
who cast his cane out of the window when-he felt | 
a desire to strike with it. 

The serf could not prosecute his master in a 
court of law. In 1789 an ukase was published in 
Livonia, according to which any serf who dared 
to complain against his master was knouted and 
sent to Siberia. : 

It is singular that only Russians could be serfs. 
A slave imported, on touching Russian soil, 
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became free; but a noble of Armenian or Indian 
origin could have serfs provided they were Rus- 
sians. 

A German nobleman in his “ Thirty-three 
years’ Recollection of Russia” has thus given, inja 
condensed form, the evils of serfdom: ‘‘ The 
thick coat beneath which all the characteristics 
of Russia lie concealed: an aggressive spirit 
without determination—proneness to quarrelling 
—wild manners—a cold head and heart — 
love of extravagance—ignorance—superstition— 
ungoverned national conceit instead of national 
spirit—obstinacy in lieu of manliness—roughness 
in lieu of sincerity—cunning and treachery in 
place of foresight—priest-worship instead of faith 
—deficiency, in short, of great princes and great 
men.” 

The following anecdotes illustrate the above 
remarks : 

A lady, the owner of six serfs, had one of 
them a servant in a gentleman's family. Her 
weekly visits of extortion became so annoying, 
that the man, in order to defeat her objects, was 
obliged to draw his wages in small sums. 

Serfs used often to bury their money. A case 
is mentioned of a serf, who, being remonstrated 
with for spending his money in drink, replied, 
“Tt is better to do so than have it taken from 
me by my master.” 

Cases have occurred of a rich serf, a merchant, 
being dragged from Moscow to Petersburgh, in 
order to have his large beard exhibited to a lady, 
who was in doubt about its length! 

The Petersbugh Gazetle, No. 56, 1798, contained 
the following advertisement: ‘‘ Any one disposed 
to buy a whole family, or a young lad or young 
girl singly, can apply to the silk-dyer who lives 
opposite the Kezan church. The young man is 
strong, and can curl ladies’ hair. The girl is very 
good-looking, fifteen years’ of age, and can sew and 
embroider. They can be inspected, and had at 
a cheap rate. In the same house a Holstein 
stallion is for sale.” As lately as 1854 there 
appeared in the Petersburgh Gazette: ‘ For sale, 
on account of sudden departure. A family—con- 
sisting of a young widow, two boys, and a girl— 
is for sale or hire separately. Also, for sale, two 
colts from the Orloff paddocks and a Kolmigorian 
cow.” 

In 1840, in the Government of Tule, Riazan, 
Keluze, the people were obliged to eat the bark 
of trees, in consequence of a failure of crops. The 
nobles neglected to provide them with food, as 
in duty bound. The Emperor despatched an 
agent to relieve their distress, but he pocketed half 
the money! a common practice among ill-paid 
employées. A writer on Russia, therefore, justly 
says: “ The despotism of these landlords is more 
aggravated than that of the Emperor himself; 
because, from being withdrawn from the public 


eye, itis not controlled by the fear of public 
opinion. 
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An Englishwoman, once remonstrating with a 
Russian Prince on the evils of beating peasant 
women, the reply was, “*They are not wor- 
thy of the title of women: they are no better 
than cattle.” No wonder, in various cases, Rus- 
sian ladies had the habit of enforcing obedience 
on the servant girls by boxing their ears. 
“The peasants are nothing but brutes,” re- 
marked a Russian to an English lady: * the only 
argument with them is blows, for that is all 
they understand.” 

This lady was once staying with a friend, 
whose husband had at that time a good deal to 
do with the judicial departments, and she states 
that the horrible tales of crimes and cruelties 
committed by some of the proprietors that came 
under His Excellency's consideration would not 
be credited. It is true that there are badly dis- 
posed people in every country; but happily they 
have not, as in Russia, such power in their 
hands. The very recital of such deeds was 
enough to make one shudder. 

Masters and mistresses could always have 
their serfs beaten by the police, merely by send- 
ing a few roubles. The scourging took place 
in the night, when the cries could uot be heard. 

A proprietor invented a machine for the cas- 
tigation of his slaves. The offender, when placed 
in it, could not move, and a piece of machinery 
was put in motion, which inflicted severe blows 
on his back. The serfs, driven to despair, placed 
the proprietor himself one day in it. A complaint 
was made: the serfs were knouted, and huge 
pieces of flesh flew off their bodies at each blow 
of the whip. Carriages filled with ladies were 
drawn up to witness the flogging. 

One of the crying wants of Russia is popula- 
tion for her immense territory. The existing 
population increases only at the rate of one and 
ahalf per cent. Serfdom kept numerous and 
healthy class of the population in constrained 
celibacy as domestic servants: 400,000 of both 
sexes, large numbers of whom, in the oriental 
fashion, were kept as idle retainers by the nobles, 
were involved in the dissipation and vice insepara- 
bly connected with an indolent life. Since emanci- 
pation, the nobles have had to reduce their lavish 
expenditure, and the article of servants was one 
of the first submitted to the shears: they could 
not afford to maintain one or two hundred idlers. 
These servants have been set free, and are set- 
tling down either as farmers, artisans, or heads 
of families. 

Servants were paid a pittance under serfdom: 
now they get ten times the amount in wages. 
No more flogging ad libitum; no more Siberia; 
or being sent to the army; no more selling cooks 
or fiddlers. The servants of small proprietors 
were much worse treated than those of the great 
‘landed proprietors, and to some of the latter 
emancipation was not a boon, as they were 
obliged to work instead of eating the bread of 
-idleness. 
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It was no rare thing to see fifty servants attend 
on a noble whose income did not exceed 1500 
francs, and with great proprietors as many as 500; 
and yet they were badly served, according to the 
Russian proverb, “The infant who has seven 
nutses (bonnes) has only one eye.” Some of 
these were employed as tailors, shoemakers, actors, 
members of a choir, &e. A case cecurred where 
the whole choir was sold in a business way, as a 
bale of cotton would be disposed of ‘These slaves 
did rot perform one-tenth the work of a domestic 
servant. Masters have sent serfs to the 
different capitals of Europe to study cuisine: 
some, however, have preferred remaining behind 
in freedom. 

A female serf, who had served an apprentice- 
ship to a French dressmaker in Petersburgh, was 
sold for 100 roubles and an old piano. 

Gribodviess, in his Gore et Oume, describes 
the old Moscow noble, wth his service of geld 
plate, waited on by 100 servants. 

The number of servants rendered ladies indo- 
lent, and an idle brain is the devil's workshop: 
hence many ladies, who kuew not how to sew, 
used to say, ** Why should I sew when I have 
others to do it for me?” The Hindus say the 
same about dancinr. This led Jadies to devote 
their time to French novel reading and cards. 
Politics were excluded through dread of spies. 

A case is known where a lady who was unlucky 
at cards had servants who possessed very beautiful 
hair. She sold their tresses to pay her gambling 
debts. The servants felt the disgrace most acutely. 
A closely-cropped head is a punishment for im- 
moral conduct. A lady (Polish) would knock 
down her maid with a chair. <A lady (née Ya- 
roslaf) was deprived of her estate on account of 
her maltreatment of her serfs; and a proprie- 
tress was banished to Siberia who had amused 
herself with cutting and maiming several chil- 
dren on her estates, her defence being, ‘* C’etait 
pour me distraire.”* 

The evils of serfdom, as respects women, were 
frightful. Old women were often married to 
young lads, if the proprietor saw there was any 
chance of a child. Serf-breeding was, in fact, 
a regular system. The master was often the 
sole husband of the female flock: besides, he 
supplied women to his guests. The female ser- 
vant’s honour was an offering of hospjtality to 
the stranger. 

Marriage was not allowed between the serfs of 
different proprietors. 

Marriages used to be performed in a mass. 
An order would come from a proprietor for all 
the young men and women of the villages to be 
married, and at times twenty couples used to be 
united at once. 

A Russian merchant offered £000 roubles 
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(5002.) to ransom a serf girl whom he wished to 
marry: the master refused. The same girl was 
afterwards flogged by a soldier, and was married 
against her will to a servant. 

Among the béte noires of the serf system the 
steward holds a prominent place ; a fox in cheat- 
ing, but often a goose in managing a farm, the 
wretched tool of an absentee noble. He knew of 
but one object, nwmmus guicunque modo. No 
serfs money or serf’s wife was secure from his 
grasp. He was in Russia what the Gomashta of 
the Zemindar is in India, and what the land by 
the proctor was in Ireland. To him the pro- 
sperity of the serf, so far from being an object 
of joy, only inflamed still higher his lust for 
plunder. We need not be surprised, therefore, 
that in the palmy days of serfdom some two 
dozen fell victims annually to the serfs’ wild 
justice of revenge. These stewards were gene- 
rally German, aud had little sympathy for the 
peasant. The serf, to them, was a sponge to 
squeeze as much as possible, while, if he dared to 
complain, he was taught by the argumentum ad 
bacalam not to repeat it. 

It is not surprising, then, that the wild justice 
of revenge was sometimes appealed to by the 
serfs when all other doors were closed against 
them ; for if a serf denounced his master, he was 
punished with the knout, or with exile to Si- 
beria. Le Duc states on this: “The power of 
the serf as to the disposal of his person differed 
in nothing from that of the United-States’ slave. 
The serf’s hatchet is often his only means of getting 
justice. A proprietor in Vitebsk, having violated 
the daughter of a serf, was killed by aserf. An 
inquest was held, and twenty nobles swore falsely 
as to the morality of the deceased. The Czar 
was so indignant at their perjury, that he con- 
fiscated their estates. 

Troops used to be occasionally sent against 
revolted serfs, and when the complaints were 
stifled in their blood, order was said to be re- 
stored. It has been calculated that thirty 
masters fell victims annually to the vengeance 
of the serfs. 

Count Apraxia’s chdteau was set on fire by his 
serfs in consequence of his cruelty. A case oc- 
curred, some time ago, where a proprietor and his 
wife were arrested by their own serfs on account 
of their tyranny. The serfs demanded a court of 
inquiry on their conduct, and, pending the pro- 
ceedings, kept them under arrest in their chateau. 

Some twenty years ago the serfs in a certain 
district misunderstood an expression of the Czar’s, 
as if he granted them liberty: they, in conse- 
quence, rose against their masters, and ravaged 
the whole country. It is mentioned that they cut 
off the arms and legs of some of the masters, 
beating them to death with their mutilated 
members, and stifling the cries by thrusting the 
mangled feet into their mouths. 

The peasant has at times split the master’s 
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head with an axe. A servant once spilt all the 
gravy on a master’s full dress at a grand dinner 
in revenge for a flogging the day before. A 
master violated the daughter of a peasant: the 
father met him in the wood, and killed him on the 
spot with hisaxe. The wife, missing her husband, 
goes in search of him, and finds him in the wood, 
placed in a sitting posture against a tree, with his 
hands on his knees, on which was laid the head 
that the peasant had cut off with the axe. At 
times, excessively cruel masters have been burned 
alive in their beds. Men will not always forego 
revenge when justice is not procurable: even the 
trodden-down worm turns. 

A Swiss governess resided with a family in the 
interior. One morning, not finding the master 
and mistress up, she broke into their room, and 
found their heads nearly severed from their 
bodies : they were both lying in bed. They had 
been excessively oppressive to their serfs. 

It was stated at the period of emancipation 
that the serfs would repeat such cruelties on their 
masters. A violent revolution was predicted. It 
was said that ‘the French tragedy wi!l be but a 
game of play in comparison with it.” How is this 
falsified! Russia has not had her social atmo- 
sphere purified by the hurricane of revolution. 

Yet such was the energy of character inherent 
in the Russian peasantry that, in spite of all the 
depressive influences of serfdom, various serfs have 
risen to stations of wealth and influence. 

Various peasants are rich tradesmen and shop- 
keepers. Some of the wealthiest tradesmen of 
Petersburgh were serfs of Count Shernetieff, who 
had 120,000 serfs on his estates: they at one 
time lent the Count 150,000/. to pay off his 
debis on his estates. Some have lived like 
princes, and yet could not obtain manumission, 
the masters priding themselves on having such 
rich serfs. Prince Shernetieff had 120,000 
serfs. He was offered 30,000 rubles for the libera- 
tion of one, but refused it, though he received 
only ten roubles a year for him. He was proud 
to have such rich serfs as his property. 

The famous composer, Bortnianski was a 
serf; Shofchenkof, a serf, was a most renowned 
poet; Frapinend, a serf of Count Merkoff's, 
became a most distinguished painter and acade- 
mician : Scobelef rose to be a general; such was 
Pavoloof, a distinguished novelist and news- 
paper editor; Pogocheam an academician and 
distinguished historian, was born a serf to 
Prince Jalitef; half the richest Russian mer- 
chants rose from the condition of serfs. 

A great hat manufactory at Moscow was the 
property of a serf belonging to Count Cherenitof : 
this serf was worth one million sterling. A serf, 
when his master was in great difficulties, once 


bought his liberty for 120,0002, sterling. 
(Signed) Janes Lona. 


(Nil Durpan.) 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Our Subscribers are solicited to take notice 
that their Subscriptions to the Anti-Slavery 
Society’s Funds, and to the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, fall due on the Ist of January 
every year. They are respectfully requested 
to forward the amounts due, by Post-office 
Order, payable to L. A. Chamerovzow, 
at the Post-office, Moorgate Street, E.C., 
London. 

Subscribers to the Anti-Slavery Reporter 
who desire to receive their copies stamped, 
are asked to intimate their wish, in order 
that the publisher may regulate his order for 
stamps accordingly. The neglect of this 
precaution exposes the publisher to a loss of 
stamps, which it is his desire to avoid in 
future. 


COTTON. 


Ir may be predicted, with almost certainty, 
that one result of the American struggle will 
be the release of England, as a manufacturing 
country, from the cotton bonds which the 
Southern slaveholders had cast around her. 
It is not that we believe the manufacturers, 
as a body, are troubled with any compunc- 
tions of conscience on the score of the source 
whence their principal supply of the raw 
material has hitherto been derived. They 
are not likely, indeed they cannot be ex- 
pected to be, more sensitive in this respect 
than their customers, who may be said to 
have grown up in slave-produced cotton, and 
have not educated themselves to the standard 
of that severe morality which refuses to 
touch, taste, or use a commodity for the 
reason that it is slave-grown. Manufacturer 
and consumer, however, have been taught, 
by the American civil war, a lesson which 
they are sagaciously applying, and which 
will, in its application, baffle the calculations 
of the slaveholders. ‘Cotton is King,” 
have these said. They had yet to learn that 
this hoary monarch was, like all other rulers, 
liable to the accident of dethronement, when- 
ever the people who elevated him chose to 
repudiate his sway ; and this is exactly what 
has occurred. He had become too proud, 
too arrogant, too arbitrary. His ambition 
aimed at universal dominion. He dreamed 
a wild dream of conquest bounded by no 
ocean, limited by no shore. Already he saw 
the whole of the people of the two hemi- 
spheres regarding him with awe, and felt 
them tremble when he threatened to close 
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his hand and leave them naked. He has 
been deceived. He has done his worst, but 
the nations have merely staggered under his 
long-menaced blow; they have not fallen. 
They have seen that his mutterings were 
more terrible than his assaults, and they have 
taken courage, turned against him, and left 
him with contempt. “Cotton — Slave-cot- 
ton,” is no longer “King.” Henceforward, 
his elder brother, “ Free-labour Cotton,” 
whose throne he had usurped, will reign in 
his stead. 

No one who has watched intelligently the 
development of public opinion in this country, 
during the progress of the war in the United 
States, can have failed to remark how saga- 
ciously, from the very outset, the class most 
interested in the continuation of the supply 
of the raw material, seized upon the one 
leading fact, that the trouble which had come 
upon them was the result of dependence upon 
what had become practically a single field of 
production. The operatives have been true 
to the noble order of labour in the views they 
have taken of their own duty at this terrible 
crisis. In their avowed preference to work 
short time, rather than again rely for daily 
bread upon the Southern slaveholders, they 
have borne a testimony against Slavery un- 
precedented in the annals of the anti-slavery 
cause, Their example has not been lost upon 
their employers; and it has re-acted upon the 
minds of all classes of the community, until 
there is but one cry rising throughout the 
land, “Cotton from all countries, but no 
longer mainly from one.” From this time 
slaye-grown cotton will have to take its 
chance in the market against the free-labour 
staple; and ifthe dearth of the former en- 
dure but two years longer, it will be beaten 
out of it, without hope of re-entry. 

We have already said, mere sentiment has 
little or nothing to do with this growing 
feeling. A full sense of the peril of trusting 
to any one source of supply has induced the 
most strenuous efforts to obtain cotton from 
new sources, and for this reason, and no 
other, is slave-grown cotton condemned. Of 
course it is not to be denied that certain cot- 
ton-growing enterprises have been started 
ostensibly with an anti-slavery purpose; but 
these are rather of an experimental character. 
Your true, hard-headed, pushing men of 
business, who look for good interest upon 
their investments, care more for profit than 
for philanthropy; and these are the men 
who will make free-labour drive slave-labour 
out of the field. 

We rejoice to record that attention is being 
paid to cotton-growing in our West-India 
colonies. Within our own recollection, the raw 
staple was exported in enormous quantities 
from Jamaica, British Guiana, Montserrat, 
and other dependencies, so that to establish the 
mere fact of the suitability of the sqil there, 
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for cotton-growing,, needed no expensive ex- 
periments, Whether it could be produced at 
a profit sufficiently considerable to encourage 
its culture on a large scale, depended upon 
the price of the article in the market; and 
so long as the present high rates rule, there 
can be but little doubt than cotton crops will 
yield a handsome return for investments, and 
will even leave a margin for the copious 
lubrication of the expensive machinery of 
public companies. But serious-minded men 
will see that the present is an exceptional 
period, and that actual prices are abnormal, 
that is, much higher than, with all the cot- 
ton fields of the world open, it can be antici- 
ated they will average for any long term. 
Tt therefore behoves the true friends of free- 
labour to promote the cultivation of cotton 
on the very cheapest plan and by the very 
largest number of cultivators. The greater 
their profits, the more powerful the stimulus 
to labour, and the more hopeful the prospect 
of extended culture. Between the producer 
and the manufacturer, the fewer the hands 
through which the staple passes, the better 
for both and for the consumer, who, under 
any circumstances, must ultimately pay the 
cost of every departure from strict economy, 
in any of the intermediate stages, Apart 
from the interesting experiments being made 
in some of our West-India colonies, especially 
in Jamaica, we are glad to perceive that the 
small freeholders are themselves being en- 
couraged to grow cotton. IJf—as has been 
proved over-and over again—the people will 
work for others, when regularly and honestly 
' paid, they are far more likely to do so on 
their own account, when the entire first profits 
of their crop pass into their own pockets. 
Even cultivated upon the old plantation or 
slave-system, present prices are likely to pay, 
provided always the capital for working out 
the enterprise on the largest scale be forth- 
coming. But—as we have previously inti- 
mated—the peasantry must themselves under- 
tuke the culture of the staple; and this kind 
of cultivation must become general with them 
before Weat-India cotton-growing is esta- 
blished on the most economical and the sound- 
est system. 
In another column we reprint an im- 
rtant extract from a speech delivered by 
r. Barnes, M.P., to his constituents, which 
oes to the root of that question. Mr. Barnes 
is one of the select few whose philanthropy 
assumes a practical form ; and he is experi- 
menting in cotton-growing in Jamaica; yet 
he does not hesitate to affirm that it must be 
done upon commercial principles, and that “it 
will not do to grow it upon benevolent prin- 
ciples ;” by which he means that business men 
will not be satisfied with free-labour cotton 
unless it be proved that it can be grown at a 
profit, We believe this can bedone; but we 
should be glad to see an experiment attempted 
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with a view to determine whether a similar 
result would be obtained, on the supposition 
that the price of the raw staple at Liver- 
pool were down to the minimum rate at 
which it has been sold, taken on an average 
of the ten years preceding the American 
crisis, We feel sure that the small free- 
holders themselves would compete and tri- 
umph, but we are not so satistied that private 
enterprise would achieve the same success ; 
and this is the vital point of the whole ques- 
tion. We shall return to this subject ina 
future Number. 


—— ——— 








COTTON CULTURE IN THE WEST 
INDIES. 

In an address to his constituents, delivered 
on the 14th ult., Mr. Barnes, M.P., gave 
some highly interesting information on the 
subject of our cotton cupply, which he be- 
lieves will come in, abundantly from various 
sources. We have not room for the entire 
addresa, but the subjoined extract appears to 
us to deserve special notice, not only as set- 
ting forth the result of his own experience, 
but as presenting a conclusive reply to the 
often repeated calumniators of the freed 
negro, who assert that he will not work even 
for wages. We have repeatedly published 
similar evidence, but it comes in a new form, 
und will be fresh to many of our readers. 


“In his address to his constituents at Bolton 
last Thursday, Mr. Barnes, who had been speak- 
ing of the prospects of a supply of cotton, said: 
‘I have been making an experiment myself in 
this matter. I have been trying what can be 
done, and I am now a grower of cotton in the 
West Indies. I do not wish to detain you too 
long, but if it would be at all interesting to this 
audience, and to you, Sir, I shall be glad to tell 
you a little of what I have done. There are one 
or two points connected with it which I am sure 
will be very interesting to the audience. I en- 
tered upon this speculation, if I may so term it, 
in the first instance, from the impression on my 
own mind that cotton users are not doing their 
duty. They have not done their duty, because 
they have not endeavoured to obtain cotton as 
the production of free-labour, in opposition to 
slave-labour. 1 know of no person ever having 
made the attempt; and in conversing with others 
upon it, I found the universal objection was, it 
would not pay. They said, ‘“‘If you go into it, 
you will lose your money,” and that seemed to 
be the great obstacle in the way of obtaining 
free-labour cotton. What this country wants is 
cotton’ as the result of free-labour. I do not 
want to see a return to slave-labour. It is true 
our supply from Egypt is little better than slave- 
grown, and the large increase from Peru is also 
gained by slave-labour; but 1 want ‘to see a 
good supply of cotton coming from a great 
number of places, and all these to be places where 
free-labour is used. Then I shall feel satisfied 
that our supply of cotton rests upon a sound and 
solid basis. Feeling thus, and seeing that no- 
thing was being done by anybody, I felt anxious 
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to keep my own conscience clear, and to do 
something to improve this condition of things, 
by making an effort for the employment of free- 
labour in the production of cotton. I have done 
it. I bought property in Jamaica, and employed 
a person who had been a resident there for 
twenty years as my agent to work out the 
scheme for me, and I am glad to say he fully 
enters into my views and feelings on this subject 
of slave-labour. He is most anxious to raise 
free-labour in opposition to slave-labour, and he 
believes, as I do, that free-labour is really cheaper 
than slave-labour. I believe we can have better 
workmen under a system of free than of slave- 
labour, and we shall prove this. I bought the 
property and commenced to work upon it, and 
the first thing we had to do was to fence the 
land round, to clear away the brushwood, to 
cut down the trees, and burn or destroy them. 
The land was so thickly wooded that this was a 
work of great labour, and its preparation for the 
seed was necessarily spade work. When I under- 
stood the great amount of labour involved in 
commencing I confess it somewhat startled me, 
especially after hearing so much of the unwilling- 
ness of the negroes to work. Now we have been 
told again and again that the black negroes in 
the West Indies won’t work; that they are such 
an idle set they absolutely won't work; that 
they will do nothing but lie basking in the sun 
all day over, with their black faces turned to- 
wards the sun like lizards; that they won't do 
any thing, not even work for money. Now this 
was a most serious objection, and we had to test 
itstruth. We liad to fence 200 acres of land; and 
let anybody walk over 200 acres of land, and see 
how much it is. The land had also to be cleared 
of trees and rubbish, so as to receive plants eight 
feet apart. What an immense amount of labour! 
We commenced in December 1862, and as soon 
as the people were told what we were going to do, 
thirty-two men offered themselves the first week; 
during the next fortnight fifty more came; and 
so the number increased, until, at one time, in- 
cluding men, women, and children, we had 230 
persons employed, of those who were said to be 
only fit to eat and sleep. There is a great deal 
said about work in the West Indies, and of the 
black man’s character, which is not deserved. 
They are a maligned, a slandered, and a mis- 
represented class of people. They are always 
willing to work for those who will pay them. 
The truth is, they have some of the common sense 
which prevails among working men here; for 
when a man works for another and he won't 
pay, then the man won’t work again. My agent 
started on the system of paying once a week on 
one given day, and he always paid in money. 
Now, that is not the general rule. The general 
rule is to pay when you can, and some cannot 
pay very often; and then sometimes they will 
pay in ‘*meal or malt,” as we say, and not in 
money. But this is not convenient for the 
worker. Then they sometimes delay payment 
until it becomes a question of how much is due, 
and then follows a dispute. They come before 
the magistrates, and their decisions are not 
always satisfactory to the workers, and the result 
of all this is that the worker, in self-defence, 
won’t work for those who will not pay regularly 
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and in money. We have observed the rule of 
paying once a week, we have paid in money, we 
have paid regularly, and we have always paid 
the sum stipulated; and the result has been 
such that the agent has had to reject as many as 
100 offers of labourers ina week. Now I think 
that is a most gratifying circumstance to state 
respecting these people. It for ever settles the 
question about the black people not being willing 
to work. They are willing to work when paid, 
and when paid regularly there is no lack of 
labour, nor of their willingness to work. They 
are quite as anxious to obtain the things we 
have as ourselves. The young women there are 
as fond of fine dresses as are the ladies here. I 
have heard a story of a lady who had engaged 
a female servant to work in the house, and she 
was astonished to find that the girl had brought 
half a dozen boxes with her. She inquired their 
purpose, and the young woman said, ‘These 
are my dresses,’ and she took out dress after 
dress—a printed dress, a silk dress, a white 
dress, and other sorts more than I can men- 
tion. She had a different dress for every day 
in the week. Fashion rules amongst the people 
there as well as in Bolton, and the females are 
equally desirous of obtaining nice dresses, and 
are quite willing to work to find the means for 
obtaining them. The result of twelve months’ 
labour has been that we have been enabled to 
inclose, cultivate, and plant 210 acres of cotton 
and my agert has sent me some of that cotton, 
and when my remarks are concluded you will 
have an opportunity of examining its quality, 
for I have brought some samples here. And 
now comes the question, Will it pay ? Aye, there’s 
the rub; will it pay? You know it will not do 
to grow cotton upon benevolent principles; it 
will not do to grow cotton on generosity princi- 
ples. It must be grown upon commercial prin- 
ciples. Will it pay? Well, I cannot tell yet 
whether it will or not, but I will tell you next 
year, if I live: but as far as I can judge I believe 
I shall be perfectly satisfied about the pay. If 
what my agent tells me is true, it will pay. 
From some facts that have been given to me, I 
am astonished that the West-India Is!ands have 
been all these years growing sugar, when they 
have land the best in the world for growing cot- 
ton; and yet they have never tried growing cot- 
ton since they gave it up before. For I must 
tell you, that forty years ago cotton was grown 
there, but the system of heavy protection duties, 
protecting the West-India sugar, raised it above 
the market value, and to make sugar everybody 
plucked up their{ cotton. Then came Richard 
Cobden and John Bright, inoculating the coun- 
try with their free-trade principles: sugar came 
down to its level; and then they found making 
sugar did not pay, and, as a consequence of that, 
many estates have been given up altogether. 
These estates, for ten or a dozen years back, have 
been lying as wildernesses. This I have pur- 
chased is one of these: it once grew sugar, but 
now grows cotton. I hope the result will be to 
shew, that even with cotton at the ordinary price 
it will pay better for growing cotton than it ever 
paid for growing sugar. But whether it pays or 
not, if it is only the means of leading other peo- 
ple to the West Indies to grow cotton, and they 
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find it pays, then I shall have succeeded. I hope 
these particulars will have been received in the 
same spirit they have been given ; and in giving 
them I hope 1 have cleared those poor blacks 
from the reproaches cast upon them, and shewn 
that they are a maligned and misrepresented 
people, and not deserving the slanders heaped 
upon them.’ Speaking of cotton culture in the 
Southern States of America, Mr. Barnes said : 
‘I regret that the South has not a Richard 
Cobden among them to shew that they are la- 
bouring under a delusion respecting slave-labour 


being essential to their existence. A greater 
mistake no men ever lived under. Slave-labour 
is more expensive than free-labour, I have it 


upon the testimony of one who has been in the 
midst of Slavery, and has employed slaves, and 
he tells me they cannot get able-bodied s'ave- 
labour at less than the cost of fe ey per week 
each, whereas I have able-bodied black men 
working in Jamaica at ls. 3d. per day—men 
who can work as hard as any slave, and perform 
it a deal more willingly. How is it possible that 
aman can fail in growing an article by free- 
labour at one shilling and threepence per day 
against another man whose labour costs him a 
_ guinea per week. The South are under a delu- 
sion, and it would be far better for them, both 
morally and financially, better every way, to 
have abolished slave-labour long ago, and hired 
their slaves as labourers, and paid them as free 
men are and ought to be paid. They have been 
acting under this delusion, are now fighting for 
it, and are carried away with it. It is most 
pitiable to see this delusion carrying them to de- 
struction.’” 


WHAT THE REBELLION IS DOING. 


We propose to republish, under the above 
heading, extracts from an extremely in- 
structive broad-sheet, issued by the New- 
England Loyal Publication Society, whose 
seat is in Boston. These sheets reproduce, 
from reliable sources, items of information, 
shewing the progress of public opinion in re- 
lation to the great question of the day in the 
United States, and how the rebellion is ope- 
rating to the destruction of Slavery. We 
cannot doubt but these extracts will be read 
with exceeding interest : 








‘* FREE COTTON PLANTING AT THE SOUTH. 
** (To the Editor of the Afissouri Republican.) 
** St. Louis, December 19, 1863. 

“TI have recently returned from a trip down 
the Mississippi, where, in connection with lock- 
ing after the sanitary condition of our troops, 
and examining hospitals, | also looked into the 
condition of the freed-men, and the system of 
working the plantations which have been aban- 
doned by their owners. The Government has 
taken possession of these, and has been leasing 
them out. ‘There are still thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres that have not been 
leased. It is important to the country that these 
lands shall be cultivated, and it will also be bene- 
ficial to the lands, rather than that they should 
be grown up with weeds and young timber. The 
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present system, of leasing only in large tracts, 
prevents many thousands of our loyal and enter- 
prising farmers, with small means, from going 
into that country and leasing them. If Govern- 
ment could be induced, as I doubt not it can be, 
to allow the leasing of small tracts, say of from 
eighty to two hundred acres, I have no doubt it 
would redound greatly to the interest of the 
country and humanity, as it would afford em- 
ployment, at good wages to the tens of thou- 
sands who have now to be supported by the Go- 
vernment, or by individual charity. I am going 
to Washington in a few days to urge this sub- 
ject, and others connected with it, upoa the 
attention of the Government. 

“In the mean time, I wish to let our western 
farmers and others whose sons have, by months 
of toil and suffering, re-opened this country to 
us, know of the opportunity to engage in this 
profitable culture of the cotton lands. It is but 
right that they should reap some of the rewards 
of their prowess, and the sacrifice of their sons 
and brothers in this war. 

When it is known that an acre of land repre- 
sents a bale of cotton, and that a bale of cotton 
is worth from 200 to 250 dollars, I have no doubt 
that thousands will be induced to flock to this 
region, if but to remain one or two years. ‘The 
possession of a few mules, a waggon, a few ploughs, 
and provisions for mules, and a few hands for 
five or six months, could return them at the end 
of the season from 5000 to 10,000 dollars, or 
more, according to the quantity of land which 
they would cultivate. 

** For the sake of illustration, to cultivate 100 
acres of land in cotton would require 


Dollars. 

8 hands at 25 dols. per month . . 2,400 
6 mules would cost 125 dols.each . 750 
1 good waggon and harness. - 200 
4 ploughs andharness . . . ~ 100 
Other farming implements. 100 
8 months’ food for mules, at 80c per 

er eo Oh  eeeAge eS 
Bagging-rope and twine for 75 bales 

of cotton . ye aged Sam 150 
Tax per bale—present tax is 4 dols.. 300 


90 


— —_ 


Tax on product of 25 acres in corn . 


Dols. 5,242 
‘One hundred acres, less twenty-five planted 
in corn for stock, would produce 75 bales of 
cotton of 400 lbs. 400 lbs. of cotton at 50c is worth 
200 dols. 
75 bales at 200 dols. per bale would 
OS oe. 6 a. 4 og . 15,000 
From which deduct cost of producing, 5,242 





Dols. 9,758 


“This would yield a profit of 9758 dols., be- 
sides paying for mules, waggons, farming imple- 
ments, &c. Cotton is, however, now selling at 
from 15 to 20 cents per pound more than esti- 
mated. At 15 cents it would add to the profit 
4500 dols. On plantations there are negro quarters 
sufficient for the place; but even if they had to 
be built, it could readily be done in a few days 
out of logs or cypress boards, or shakes, as they 
~~ gpa which are convenient and easil) 
made. 


Ae SR bate 


~~ 
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‘*] hope, Mr. Editor, that you will present 
these views to the public, as they will, in my 
opinion, do much, if acted upon, towards amelio- 
rating the condition of the freed-men, besides 
promoting the best iuterests of the country. 


‘“‘ Very respectfully, 
‘James E. YEATMAN.” 


ARKANSAS UNIONISM. 


HOW THE STATE WAS CARRIED INTO REBELLION. 
Spirit of the Loyal People. 

‘The eagerness with which the Union men of 
Arkansas are asserting themselves gives parti- 
cular interest to a little volume published some 
months ago by Lieutenant-Colonel A. W. Bishop, 
of the First Arkansas Cavalry Volunteers, en- 
titled, *‘ Loyalty on the Irontier; or, Sketches 
of the Union Men of the South-west, with Inci- 
dents and Adventures in the Rebellion on the 
Border.’ It was known in the Free States that 
Arkansas was carried out of the Union by fraud 
and intimidation; but few are aware how strong 
was the love of the mass of the people for the 
Union, and what they have palinsd at the hands 


of the unscrupulous demagoguves who literally. 


took possession of the State in April 1861. 

‘**We learn from Colonel Bishop’s book how 
immense and overwhelming was the influence of 
certain families in the sparsely-settled and slave- 
holding States. The Johnson family—whom we 
have heard loyal Arkansians curse as the authors 
of all evilin their State — carried it into the arms 
of Jefferson Davis. ‘here were three brothers 
of them; Robert, an ex-Senator; Richard, once 
editor of the Little Rock Democrat, the leadin 
newspaper in the State; and James. They aid 
their relatives appear to have managed the State 
finances in their own interests in former years. 
Under their care the State banks ‘ broke ;’ and 
by their management a great school-fund, en- 
trusted to them, was so distributed as to 
strengthen their political influence and give the 
people no common schools. The fund was loaned 
to private individuals; the schools were so few 
that the children were brought up in ignorance. 

‘*** The Johnsons,’ writes Colonel Bishop, ‘had 
their strikers and tools in every county.” With- 
out their favour no one could hope for political 
success, and their power made them increasing 
friends of course. In the secession movement 
they had for their helpers the infamous Thomas 
C. Hindman, and Henry M. Rector, the Go- 
vernor of the State. ‘They were zealously 
aided,’ says Colonel Bishop, ‘by the Knights of 
the Golden Circle.’ By their secret plotting a 
legislature was elected which called a State Con- 
vention. The people were given but a few days 
for deliberation; but the whole north-western 
section of the State was almost unanimous for 
the Union. Isaac Murphy, of Huntsville, a 
staunch Unionist, who alone voted in the second 
convention, boldly, and at the risk of his life for 
the Union, was elected by so great a majority, 
Po only 144 out of several thousand voted against 

im, 

“In the first Convention which met, the ordi- 
nance of secession was voted down by a majority 
of five. Did the conspirators accept this expres- 


sion of the will of the people by their representa- | 
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tives just elected? They demanded an ordinance, 
referring the matter to the people—who had just 
decided—-and then adjourned the Convention, 
subject to acall by its President, but with an 
understanding that it should not be re-assembled 
till the people had voted in August. The Union- 
ists rested, confident in their strength; but to 
their consternation, Walker called the Convention 
together on the 6th of May. The whole country 
was then in a blaze of excitement; Fort Sumter 
had just fallen; and this was the occasion for the 
traitors. Scarcely had the roll been called when 
a member of the Convention rose, presented an 
ordinance of secession, and asked that the ayes 
and noes be taken without debate. At every 
vote of ‘aye’ the crowd shouted. The ‘noes’ 
were received in silence. The President, Walker, 
who had been sent by Washington county as a 
Union man, voted for secession, and rose to urge 
the ‘noes’ to recant. All did so but Isaac 
Murphy, who, honourable where all the rest 
were either traitors or cowards, refused to change 
his vote. His life was threatenéd: he had to 
keep inside of his house for weeks, and finally 
was compelled to fy. We trust this noble man 
and stedfast patriot is now home again. His 
loyal fellow-citizens should not forget him. 

‘* Thus, by fraud and coercion, was the State 
of Arkansas plunged into rebellion, against the 
clearly-expressed will of her people. ‘Ihe story 
which follows is a long record of the barbarities 

ractised upon a helpless people by the rebel 
eaders and their inhuman tools. We hear of 
Union men ploughing in the field with the rifle 
slung to their backs, and obliged to skulk like 
thieves in the woods when they saw a party of 
rebels coming; of seventy-seven loyal men 
‘chained together, two and two, with an ordinary 
log chain fastened around the neck of each,’ and 
thus marched for six days through the country to 
Little Rock, where they were offered the alter- 
native of joining the rebel army or being thrown 
into prison. or one man, Wilhite, General 
Hindman offered a reward of ‘seven thousand 
dollars and three honourable discharges from the 
Confederate service ; and authorized his capture, 
‘living or dead.’ Colonel Bishop relates that 
Wilhite, meeting one of these notices stuck up at 
a crossroad, ‘nailed a jack of diamonds over it, 
wrote Union above that, and left word for Hind- 
man if he wanted him he must first catch him.” 

“Tt is well known that in Louisiana, as in 
Arkansas, the people elected a majority of Union 
men to the convention ; and that it was only by 
threats and bribery the secession ordinance was 
passed. The secession leaders never dared to 
publish the vote by which it was passed in secret 
session, though often called upon to do so by the 

ress of the State. Will not some faithful 
Dnionist of New Orleans give us a history of the 
schemes and the intrigues by which Louisiana 
was dragged into rebellion? 

‘‘In Alabama, too, the convention was at first 
opposed to secession; the members from North- 
ern Alabama were determined Unionists, and 
they were supported by their neighbours in Mis- 
sissippi. Corinth, since so famous as the scene 
of several battles, was before the wara Union 
stronghold, where secession was denounced with- 
out stint of strong Janguage. How were these 
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Alabamians and Mississippians silenced? How 
was the will of the people set at naught there? 
Let some loyal citizens of each State give the 
world an account of who were the men, and what 
were the sources of their influence, that did this 
evil ? 

‘* Tennessee and Texas were plunged into re- 
volution ; the one by the treason of its Governor, 
the other by a mob, who drove out the Governor 
and loyal legislature and took possession of the 
State Government. We hope some Tennessee 
and Texas loyalists will shortly place before the 
world the story of these outrages; of the cir- 
cumstances of Isham Harris's defiance of the ex- 
pressed will of the people; and of the riotous 
outbreak at Austin which destroyed the loyal 
State Government of Texas, and, to the amaze- 
ment and terror of the people, placed them sud- 
denly in the hands of a set of no‘orious scoun- 
drels, gambiers, swindlers, and political cheats. 

“Tt will be found, when the history of the 
‘secession movement’ is thus written by compe- 
tent eyewitnesses, that nowhere was the will of 
the Southern people respected by the conspira- 
tors, who, el ay industriously stirring up sedi- 
tion among the ignorant, crushed out or Sou ht 
over all opposition, and once having assembled 
an unconstitutional ‘ Convention,’ did not permit 
it to dissolve till, either in open session and 
under the menaces of a mob, as at Little Rock. 
or in secret session and under the threats of 
armed bullies, as in Richmond, a majority of 
delegates were induced to betray their consti- 
tuents. 

WHAT THE UNIONISTS OF THE SOUTH WANT. 

‘* It is a notorious fact, that wherever Southern 
Joyalists have had the opportunity to make them- 
selves heard, they have demanded the extinction 
of Slavery. In Louisiana we know that this is 
the wish and determination of almost the entire 
body of real Union men: a movement is on foot 
there now for the election of a Constitutional 
Convention, to amend the Constitution so as to 
make the State free; and only the other day 
Mr. Durant, one of the foremost lawyers of New 
Orleans, and other citizens of equal prominence, 
addressed large enthusiastic bodies of citizens to 
this effect. 

**In Tennessee the Union men are unani- 
mously in favour of immediate emancipation and 
of a free State as the only way to safety and 
prosperity. ‘The Nashville Union is one of the 
most thorough, as well as one of the most ably 
conducted anti-slavery journals in the country, 
and its conductor is a native of the South. We 
have before us as we write a report of a Conven- 
tion recently held, of Tennessee Union men, most 
of them once slaveholders, which was convoked 
to prepare a memorial to the President on the 
subject of loyal State Governments. In this 
Convention it was proposed, among other things, 
to ask the President to compensate loyal slave- 
owners for enlisted slaves. The memorial con- 
taining this clause was re-committed, on the 
motion of a slaveholder, in order to have this 
part stricken out: it was stricken out, with the 
consent of every slaveholder present ; and one of 
those who addressed the Convention against the 
compensation clause was tlie owner of seventy 
slaves. oe. 
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*¢ A member of the Convention, himself a slave- 
holder, writes us: ‘No one has the power in 
Tennessee, now, to enforce his legal claim to a 
slave. Slavery is at an end. If any negro stays 
with his master, it is voluntarily. And Governor 
Johnson holds, rightly, that when we put together 
once more the machinery of State Government, 
disarranged and overthrown by the rebels, we 
shall simply leave out this disturbing element of 
Slavery. That is the easy way to rid ourselves 
of this great curse!’ 3 

“In Arkansas the Union men have freely 
declared themselves in favour of a free State. 
General Gantt, one of the foremost men of the 
State, has openly urged emancipation in an 
address which has done more than any thing 
else to rally the Arkansas Unionists; and not 
only at the State capital, but at other points, 
free-State resolutions have been passed by large 
and enthusiastic bodies of citizens, At Fort 
Smith, for instance, on the 30th of October, a 
‘Mass Meeting of the Unconditional Union 
Men of Western Arkansas’ nominated Colonel 
James M. Johnson, of the first Arkansas In- 
fantry, for Congress, and unanimously passed 
the following resolutions : 

* 6* Resolved,—That we are in favour of pros- 
ecuting the war as long as there is a rebel found 
in arms against the United States. 

**¢ Resolved,—That we will, to the full extent 
of our abilities, support the Administration in all 
of its measures, past and present, to suppress 
the existing rebellion. 

*¢* Resolved,—That we recommend that dele- 
gates be chosen to a State Convention, to be 
holden at Little Rock, for the purpose of re- 
organizing the State Government. 

*** And whereas,—The institution of Slavery is 
an incubus upon the welfare and material interests 
of the State, therefore be it 

‘© Resolved,—That Arkansas shall take her 
place in the Union as a Free State, and that all 
laws tending to establish or perpetuate the insti- 
tution of Slavery should be abolished. 

**¢ Resolved,—That none but * Unconditional 
Union” men, known as such, be allowed to vote 
at any election, and that we recommend the 
establishment of Union associations in every 
county of our State. 

6 Resolved,—That we will co-operate with 
all “ Unconditional Union” men in the esta- 
blishment of law and order in the State of Ar- 
kansas. 

** Resolved,—That the people of the different 
counties of our State be cordially invited to co- 
operate with us, and to adopt similar resolu- 
tions. 

*** Resolved,—That the voting at the coming 
election be done viva voce.’ 

** We print these resolutions entire, that people 
in this region may have a taste of Arkansas 
Unionism, and may contrast it with New-York 
copperheadism. 

** Again, some days afterwards, at a Union 
meeting held in Crawford county, these resolu- 
tions were prepared : 

*** Resolved,—That while we regard the insti- 
tution of Slavery as practically abolished in Ar- 
kansas, yet for the present we forbear any action 
in reference thereto, but are disposed to leave 
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the whole subject where the President’s Procla- 
mation and the war power has left it. 

Resolved,—That none but loyal men, in addi- 
tion to other requisite qualifications, shall be 
allowed to vote in any election, for any officer 
whatever.’ 

“The Little Rock Democrat reports : 

**¢ The question being taken on these resolu- 
tions, they were adopted, and all the foregoing 
resolutions thus amended were adopted unani- 
mously, with the distinct understanding that 
Arkansas must of necessity become a Free 
State.’ 

‘Texas, too, will return as a Free State. 
Every Joyal citizen of hers who has had the 
opportunity to speak, from Hamilton down, has 
declared himself in favour of emancipation. 

‘*Now, remark, that it is the Unionists of 
these States who are to be consulted as to the 
future condition of their region. Zhey have to 
live there; they know, by a bitter experience, 
who and what has been their deadly enemy; 
they, and not the blatant rebels of the South, or 
their copperhead allies of the North, have a 
right in the nature of things to have their 
wishes gratified. It is a matter of prejudice 
and passion with pro-Slavery men of the North; 
it is a matter of life and death to these men, 
who have been loyal under many difficulties ; 
who have once seen their fortunes and lives 
imperilled by a lawless revolt; and who de- 
mand that, now they are rescued from danger, 
such measures shall be adopted, with the help 
and encouragement of the General Government, 
as shall make them and all loyal men safe in the 
Southern States. It is Durant and not Slidell, 
Gantt and not Albert Pike, Hamilton and not 
Wigfall, Andy Johnson and not Isham Harris, 
whose wishes and interests the President has had 
in view in framing the Amnesty Proclamation ; 
just as it was the interests of the nation and not 
of Jefferson Davis and his 300,000 rebellious 
slaveowners, that he consulted when he issued 
his Emancipation Proclamation, and ordered the 
arming of the freed-men. And lo! a small band 
of Northern factionists ery out, because in this 
new measure, as in those old ones, the interests 
of rebels in arms, of rebels unrepentant and 
bitter to the end, are ‘ neglected !"”—New- York 
Evening Post, Dec. 15. 


** A HEALTHFUL CONSCIOUSNESS. 


* The Richmond Ezaminer of December 19th 
appears to be coming to a true sense of the 
condition of the Confederacy. ‘We are fast 
drifting into self-contempt,’ it says— 

*-* The adjective ‘ Confederate,’ as applied to 
the various make-shifts rendered necessary by 
the war, is quite the reverse of complimen- 
tary. Confederate coffee is roasted rye. Con- 
federate paper is only fit for wrapping parcels. 
Confederate swords are as harmless as if they 
were made of lead. Confederate notes are treated 
as if they were no more valuable than candle- 
lighters.’ 

‘When it shall add that the Confederacy 
itself is a stupendous counterfeit and humbug, 
it will have arrived at the whole truth. 


‘‘ NO MORE SLAVERY. 
People say that the war is drawing to a 
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close; that a cessation of hostilities is to be asked 
for, &c. We hope it may beso; but we hope, 
too, that those who will have the interests of 
the North in their keeping will insist on the total 
abolition of Slavery. If this be not done, what 
will we have gained by the war? Allow Slavery 
to raise its head again, and our efforts will have 
been in vain; destroy it root and branch, with- 
out mercy, without hesitation; destroy it with 
every demonstration of horror for its memory, 
and we will have gained much by the war. The 
unity of the nation will be preserved, peace will 
be on as sure a basis as aught in this world can 
be, and other nations will not mock us when 
they point at our battle-fields and say, The 
men of the North died in vain. We must have 
some compensation for the blood and treasure 
which we have been forced to spend: this we 
will find in the abolition of Slavery.”--Catholic 
Telegraph. 








NEGRO SCHOOLS AND INDEPEN- 
DENT MISSIONARY EFFORT IN 
BRITISH GUIANA. 


Tue following Circular, to which we gladly 
give insertion, has been forwarded to us. 
We shall be pleased to learn that its publi- 
cation in our columns has promoted the 
object for which it is issued. 

Y DEAR Sir,—The magnitude and import- 
ance of my work and objects, together with my 
having been occupied thirty-five years in the 
service of Christ in British Guiana, will, I trust, 
be accepted as sufficient apology for this appeal. 

**In 1828, four years after the death of the 
martyred Smith, of Demerara, and the year 
succeeding the decease of my immediate prede- 
cessor, I proceeded to Georgetown, as an agent of 
the London Missionary Society. 

‘** Within five years of Missionary labour, the 
Church committed to my care enabled me so far 
to fulfil my commission as to become self-sup- 
ported. It has also been greatly honoured of 
God in its efforts to pero the Gospel to the 
regions beyond. 

“For upwards of twenty-three years it has 
been independent; and, during its progress, 
about twenty principal stations and out-stations 
have been formed. 

‘Tt has also originated an Indian Mission to 
the aboriginals of the province in the Essequibo 
Forest. 

‘- Four Independent Pastors, with an exten- 
sive Lay Agency, have been raised up to occupy 
these interesting spheres of labour. 

** Day and Sabbath Schools are connected with 
each of the principal and most of the minor 
Stations which are widely scattered through the 
province. 

*‘The only annual aid these have received 
through these years, has been 10/. yearly from 
the Birmingham Ladies’ Negro’s Friend Assocta- 
tion. This was supplemented, occasionally, by 
unsolicited donations from my late friend the 
philanthropic Joseph Sturge, of Birmingham. 

The present is a time of need with many of 
those infant causes, which naturally look to me 
for counsel and aid, and to me they make their 
appeal. 
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‘The providence of God having obliged me to 
visit England for the restoration of my health, 
in the prospect of my speedy return 1 am ip- 
flecicod 4 to appeal with the benevolent, and the 
friends of Christ, on their behalf, and to state 
that assistance is needed : 

“First—For the outfit and support of a 
Normal Day School Teacher for the prin- 
cipal Station, Georgetown, who, in addi- 
tion to his charge of the School, shall be 
able to train a Native Agency for the 
schools, and otherwise to assist in the 
work. 

** Second—For the outfit and aid of an Evan- 
gelistic Agricultural Missionary, able to 
elevate the uncivilized Indian Aborigines, 
and train them to industry, by incul- 
cating Christian principles, and by the 
force of example. 

‘“‘Third—For the re-erection of new Chapels, 
the completion of a fourth, and the re- 
quisite repairs of several others. 

“Fourth—For affording aid to some of the 
self-denying labourers who look to myself 
and my immediate church for pecuniary 
support. 

“My church, though poor, has hitherto mi- 
nistered to the wants of others, as well as sus- 
tained their own religious ordinances. Not on 
their behalf do I now plead. Hitherto we have 
abstained from making any public appeal, al- 
though pecuniary liabilities have sometimes pain- 
fully taxed our energies. But the present de- 
pressed state of the colony requires that we 
should be extensively aided in this work, so that 
the churohes and stations we have originated 
may once more be established. 

** Remembering that the gold and silver are 
the Lord’s, and believing that those who 
‘know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’ require only to be acquainted with 
the objects appropriate to their benevo- 
lence, in its application, I am stimulated 
to make this appeal. 

“*God loveth a cheerful giver; and God is 
able to make all grace abound towards 
you, that ye, having all sufficiency, may 
abound to every good work.’ 

* Josern KETLey. 
‘“* Of Georgetown, Demerara, 
* At the Rev. Josepn Kettey's, Jun., 

* Farnham, Surrey, Dec. 1, 1863.” 

Whence remittances for the specified objects 
will be gratefully acknowledged; also, by the 
Rev. Robert Ashton, Congregational Library, 
Blomfield Street, London, EC. Messrs. Smith, 
Payne, and Smiths, Bankers, 1 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C. 





The following communications and testimonials 
are acknowledged with pleasure and gratitude : 
* From SAMUEL Morey, Esq. 
** London, Nov. 4, 1863. 


My pEAR S1r,—I have read with muck in- 
terest your statement, and wish I could advise 
you as to the best mode of getting the amount 
you want, which, if you are to accomplish all you 
set forth, must be considerable. was never 
more full of engagements than at present; but 
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I shall feel pleasure in giving you 100/., leaving 
the expenditure of the money to your discretion 
among the various objects you mention. 


“T am, dear Sir, 
“* Your’s very truly, 


“ Rev. J. Ketpry.” S. Morey. 


“* From Rev. ARTHUR TipMmay, D.D. 
** London, Dec. 3, 1863. 


‘* Dear Mr. Kettey,—I have long rejoiced 
in your varied and successful exertions to extend 
the Gospel in Demerara: each of the measures 
for which you now require help promises to be 
useful; and I trust that your applications to 
Christian friends during your visit home may be 
kindly entertained and generously answered. 

**With best wishes for your happiness and 
usefulness, 

‘*T am, your's faithfully, 


“Rev. J. Kervey.” * ARTHUR TIDMAN, 

“ From Rev. R. Ferauson, D.D., LL.D., $e. 
**St. John’s Wood, London, 

** Dec. 2, 1863. 


“My DEAR Frienp,—Years have rolled away 
since we sat together at the feet of the same 
Professor, and were under training for the same 
sublime work. The Great Head of the Church 
called you to a distant sphere of labour, while 
He kept me at home; but I have never ceased to 
feel the most lively iaterest in your manifold 
operations in Demerara. God has given you 
many signal tokens of his favour ; and I have no 
doubt that in your present efforts to extend the 
benefits of Christian education and evangelical 
truth in your distant field of action, you will 
have the hearty and liberal support of the Bri- 
tish Churches. 

“With best wishes, and the most fervent 

rayers for your success in this holy enterprise, 
lieve me, ** Yours very sincerely, 

“ Rev. J, Kervey,” ‘** Ropert Fercuson. 

“‘ From Rev. J. Wappinoton, formerly of Berbice, 
** Denton, Nov. 23, 1863. 

“My DEAR Sir,— ... . Many of my most 
hallowed recollections of Guiana are connected 
with my visits to the churches which you have 
been honoured of God to raise. Never can I 
forget those communion and ordination services 
in which we engaged together, and the multi- 
tudes of converts whom God has called from the 
heathen by your instrumentality. It was asight 
over which angels might rejoice, to see eight 
hundred negrocs, Indians, Portuguese, Coolies, 
and Europeans, sitting at the same table to shew 
forth the Lord's death till He come. My heart 
has often been filled with gratitude to God when 
I have thought of every department of your many 
labours: the Churches you have planted, the 
schools you have raised, and the labourers you 
have trained and sent forth as pastors and 
teachers, 

** These and many other things I remember 
with devout thankfulness for the grace bestowed 
upon the churches, and upon you as the instru- 
ment by which they have been founded; but I 
forbear to enlarge, and only add a prayer that 
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you may meet with abundant success in what 
you now attempt for God’s glory. 
“T am, my dear Sir, yours very cordially, 
“ JosEPpH WADDINGTON. 
* Rev. Joseru Keriey.” 


“ From Rev. James H. Witson, Secretary 
Home Missionary Society. 
*¢ Blomfield Street, London, 
* Dec. 3, 1863. 


‘*My pEAR Sir,—Your scheme of extended 
operations cannot fail to excite a lively interest 
in the mind of our Christian community. It will 
be to me both a duty and a privilege to bring it 
under the notice of the brethren with whom I 
come in contact both in London and in the coun- 
try; and I cannot but believe, that wherever it 
is known it will meet with cordial support, for 
we know the force and beauty of the sentiment : 


“*¢ Skins may differ, but affection 
Dwells in white and black the same.’ 
** Wishing you every success in your great 
and blessed work in Demerara, 
‘¢T am, yours affectionately, 
“ James H. Witson, Sec. H.M.S. 
“ Rev. J. Keriry.” 








LORD BROUGHAM AND THE 
AMERICAN STRUGGLE. 


Tux following correspondence and extracts 
will speak for themselves. The remarks of 
Miss Wigham are quite to the point, and 
submitted with the suavity which is so pecu- 
liarly the characteristic of her pen : 


(From the Scotsman, Nov. 11, 1863.) 


** Our townswoman, Miss Wigham, having 
sent Lord Brougham a copy of her recent volume 
regarding American Slavery, his lordship, in 
acknowledging receipt, after thanking Miss Wig- 
ham for her book, and stating that he has * read 
it with great attention and interest,’ proceeds: 
* There can, however, be no use, by either speeches 
or pamphlets, in declaring against Slavery. 
Kvery one in this country is agreed that it is a 
grievous shame and a curse to the Confederates, 
and that the sooner it ceases to disgrace and 
afflict them, the better both for them and for 
humanity. But then it must not be extin- 
guished by war and violence, but by peaceable 
means, as ours was in the West Indies. I don’t 
believe that the Southern States separated for 
the sake of Slavery, or that the Northern made 
war for emancipation. The Confederates made 
war for independence, the Federals for the 
Union ; and I think it quite certain, that if 
they succeed in restoring the Union, their suc- 
cess will have no tendency to extinguish Slavery, 
reap I heartily wish it were otherwise. As 
for the offence they take with us for having ac- 
knowledged the Confederates as belligerents, we 
only did what they have themselves done througi- 
out the whole of this cruel war.’” 


(To the Editor of the Scofsman.) 
“Sir, —As I have unexpectedly furnished an 
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occasion* for Lord Brougham’s reiteration of his 
opinion on the American question, | think I 
may be allowed to make a few remarks, which 
otherwise | should scarcely have presumed to do, 
on an opinion emanating from one so justly 
venerated as Lord Brougham, whose noble in- 
spiriting sentiments have, during past years of 
struggle, furnished household words in the anti- 
slavery cause. 

“Lord Brougham rightly characterizes 
Southern Slavery as ‘a grievous shame aud 
curse to the Confederates,’ and adds, ‘ the sooner 
it ceases to afflict and disgrace them the better 
both for them and for humanity.’ He then 
suggests that Slavery must be extinguished only 
by peaceful means, as ours was in the West 
Indies, and adds: ‘I don’t believe the Southern 
States separated for the sake of Slavery, or that 
the Northern made war for emancipation ;’ and 
reiterates, * the Confederates made war for inde- 
pendence, the Federa!s for. the Union;’ and it 
is on this statement that I should like to make 
a few remarks. 

‘**The peaceful method: of abolishing Slavery 
was most devoutly wished for and advocated by 
the Abolitionists, but the nation of America 
would not listen to any overtures for emancipa- 
tion while yet there was time to adupt them 
without bloodshed; they hardened their hearts, 
and ‘would not let the people go;’ and it re- 
quired many years of effort before even the North 
reached the point of refusing the further exten- 
sion of Slavery, and of protecting the yet un- 
formed States in the vast territories of the 
Union from being disgraced and afflicted by this 
grievous ‘curse and shame.’ When at length 
the North had reached this point, and had pledged 
themselves, by the election of a Republican Pre- 
sident, to the non-exrtension of Slavery, the South, 
well understanding the anti-slavery significance 
of the determination, at once resented it. The 
South had, almost without interruption, con- 
trolled the national Government ever since the 
formation of the Republic, aud the North had 
hitherto yielded every demand of the slave-power. 
This first step of independence could not be en- 
dured, so the Southern States, with the excep- 
tion of five, seceded, and shortly afterwards de- 
clared war on the Northern States. They never 
professed to have any other object for secession 
and war than to secure the power to extend and 
perpetuate the ‘curse and shame’ of Slavery. 
They knew that if it was shut in to its present 
limits, it must before lon; die out, so they wished 
for fresh territories on which to extend it. 

“It must be recoll:cted that no attempt was 
made on the part of the North to interfere with 
Slavery in the Southern States, or to do any 
thing in opposition to the ‘ peculiar institution,’ 
except to restrict it. The broad, unmistakeable, 
and offensive way in which the Southern organs 
have stated their object and principles must be 
too familiar to require repetition, in order to 
prove that (as Vice-President Stephens says) 
‘this (African Slavery) was the immediate cause 
of the late rupture and present revolution.’ 

‘*T think, therefore, we cannot assume, in 


* ‘The little book which Lord Brougham men- 
tions was not so much a declaration against 
Slavery, as a narrative against the auti-slavery 
cause in America. 
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defence of the South, that it commenced this 
cruel war for independence, unless we understand 
that word to mean the right of irresponsible 
power to extend, in order to its perpetuation, the 
shame and curse of Slavery; irresponsible power 
to buy, sell, oppress, and degrade their fellow- 
immortals in any State of the American Union ; 
in short, to adopt and contend for the ‘wild 
and guilty phantasy that man can hold property 
in man.’* 

“As regards the North, although there are 
undoubtedly thousands of individual exceptions, 
men who are earnestly and honestly fighting for 
liberty, the Federals have never, 1 believe, pro- 
fessed to have taken up arms for emancipation, 
so they cannot justly be taunted with hypocrisy. 
Nevertheless, emancipation has been forced upon 
them, and it has already taken place to a very 
large extent: the anti-slavery idea is spreading 
rapidly, and I feel convinced that, whether the 
Union be restored or not, the days of Slavery are 
numbered. And surely it must be of some ‘ use 
to have the weight of British influence steadily 
thrown into the anti-slavery scale, to the encou- 
ragement of all steps towards emancipation, and 
to the discouragement of all efforts for the ex- 
tension and perpetuation of the curse of Slavery.’ 
It seems to me that British influence, thus ex- 
ercised, would not only hasten abolition, but it 
would tend to the speedy and decisive termina- 
tion of this fearful war; for unless Slavery be 
abolished, I fear the restoration of peace, greatly 
as it is to be longed for, will involve a compro- 
mise with sin, and will therefore prove to be only 
a hollow and deceitful truce, 

“Tam, &c., 
*“ ExizA WIGHAM.” 


SUPPRESSION OF THE SLAVE- 
TRADE. 

Tue Falmouth Post of the 1st of January 
last has the following passage in an article 
reviewing the present general aspect of 
affairs. We should rejoice to see the West- 
India press take up the question of the total 
abolition of the slave-trade to Cuba, and 
agitate it thoroughly. We believe, that were 
petitions to be got up and sent home, and 
the influence of the West-India Committee 
enlisted to support the suggestion, which 
the Committee of the British and Forcign 
Anti-Slavery Society have submitted to the 
Government, it would feel itself compelled to 
move vigorously, as well as promptly. 

‘‘With regard to Cuba, the members of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society are up 
and doing, and we commend them for the ‘la- 
bour of love’ in which they are engaged. The 
frequent presentations to Earl Russell and Lord 
Palmerston, of strongly-worded memorials, can- 








* | wish all who take interest in this question 
would look into Fanny Kemble’s diary of her life 
in the South, in order that they may understand 
what sort of a system it is for which the South 
is so valiantly fighting; and I think the readers 
of even a few pages could never again, without a 
deep‘blush of shame, defend the supporters of such 
a system. | 
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not fail to have the desired effect: they have 
afforded proof of the fact, that Spain ‘ possesses 
the power summarily to suppress the infamous 
traffic in human flesh, if she chose to exercise 
it, but that she persistently refuses to take the 
necessary steps for the purpose:’ they have 
clearly shewn, that the remonstrances of the 
British Government ave treated with contempt; 
and they suggest the adoption by England, 
America, France, Holland, and Portugal, of 
active measures for the accomplishment of a 
purpose which has been too long neglected. It 
is not in England only that mighty efforts are 
being made for the suppression of the accursed 
trade in human flesh. The Legislature of Ja- 
maica has made a movement in the right direc- 
tion: public meetings have been held in the city 
of Kingston, and in some of the principal towns 
in the island; and at these meetings resolutions, 
unanimously agreed to, are creditable to the 
parties by whom they were proposed. Clergy- 
men of all denominations, members of the Legis- 
lative Council and Assembly, merchants, and a 
large number of the emancipated people, were 
present on each interesting and important occa- 
sion. Bishop Courtenay presided at the King- 
ston meeting, where it was determined that the 
Ministers of Her Majesty the Queen should be 
requested to direct the placing of fast gun-boats 
off the coast of Cuba for the interception of 
slavers, as ‘the international difficulties which 
formerly arose out of the question of the right uf 
search, are no longer possible, owing to the new 
Treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain for the suppression of the slave-trade.’ 
This will indeed be the only effectual plan that 
can be resoried to for the Lreaking up, the utter 
annihilation of a system of cruelty and inhu- 
manity ; and we fevl confident that the memo- 
rialists will have the ready co-operation ‘at 
home’ of the philanthropists whose combined 
means, talents, and Christian influence, were 
used to secure liberty to the slaves iu all the co- 
lonial possessions of the Crown. The labour of 
these philanthropists is but half performed: and 
we rejoice at knowing that they are, at present, 
more actively and zealously engaged than they 
have been fur the last ten or twe've years. They 
have put their hands again to the plough: let 
them not turn back, but, on the contrary, perse- 
vere in the advocacy of a righteous cause, until 
their laudable exertions are blessed with success.” 











BRITISH ABOLITIONIST MOVE- 
MENTS. 

Ox New-year’s eve the Ashton Branch of the 
Union and Emancipation Society held a 
soirée. ‘The proceedings were of a most in- 
teresting character. An address to Presi- 
dent Lincoln, expressing satisfaction with 
his efforts in the cause of emancipation, was 
agreed to. 

On Monday evening, the 4th ultimo, the 
Rev. Newman Hall addressed a large meet - 
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ing of working men, at Surrey Chapel, on 
the present aspects of the American ques- 
tion. ‘The lecture was replete with interest- 
ing matter and recent information, and was 
enthusiastically received. 

At Radley’s Hotel, on Saturday evening, 
the 16th ult., a farewell soirée, held under 
the auspices of the Emancipation Society, 
was given to Mr. George Thompson, who 
was to sail for the United States on Satur- 
day, the 23rd. ‘There was a numerous at- 
tendance both of ladies and gentlemen, and 
the proceedings were of a very interesting 
character. William Evans, Esq., the chair- 
man of the Society, presided. Among the 
gentlemen who were present were the fol- 
owing : M. Victor Schoelcher ; Judge Win- 
ter, of Georgia; the Hon. F’. H. Morse, the 
American Consul; Mr. Edmond Beales, of 
Lincoln’s Inn; The Rev. Dr. Massie, the 
Rev. J. C. Galloway, M.A.; Mr. Henry 
Vincent ; Mr. Washington Wilks; Dr. Tom- 
kins, of the Temple ; the Rev. Sella Martin ; 
Mr. M. D. Conway, of Virginia; the Rev. 
J. Long, of Calcutta; Mr. G. J. Holyoake ; 
Mr. W. Shaen, M.A. ; the Rev. Dr. John- 
stone; Mr. L. A. Chamerovzow, Secretary 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety ; Mr. R. Hill, of Bedford ; Mr. Mason 
Jones; Mr. John Williams; Mr. W. T. 
Mallison, Treasurer, and Mr. F. W. Chesson, 
Hon. Secretary of the Emancipation Society ; 
and Messrs. W. Tweedie, G. Newman, W. 
I. Croner, R. Moore, D. M‘Donnell, C. H. 
Elt, J. M‘Carthy, — Humphreys, G. Dorn- 
busch, W. Farmer, and R. Smith. 

Mr. F. W. Chesson, the Hon. Secretary, 
read letters from Mr. Bright, Professor 
Cairnes, and other public men, expressing 
regret at their inability to be present. We 
subjoin Mr. Bright's letter : 


From Mr. Bright, M.P. 
** Rochdale, Jan. 14. 

‘Dear Sir,—I cannot be in London on 
Saturday, and cannot therefore be present at the 
proposed farewell meeting to Mr. Thompson. I 
should like to shake him by the hand, and to 

ive him my good wishes before he sails for the 
Dited States. 

‘I remember his visit to this town, thirty 
years ago, on his mission on behalf of the slave 
in the English colonies. I remember his speech, 
and the effect it produced upon me. I have 
heard as many speeches as most men since then, 
in and out of Parliament; but I have never since 
heard a speech so moving in its eloquence and so 
grand in its object as that which he delivered in 
this town. I have always considered Mr. Thomp- 
son as the real liberator of the slaves in the 
English colonies; for without his commanding 
eloquence, made irresistible by the blessedness of 
his cause, I do not think all the other agencies 
then at work would have procured their freedom. 

* And now, thirty years later, Mr. Thompson 
will have the opportunity of seeing with his own 
eyes the process of liberation in America; not a 
peaceable process as our’s was, because with us 
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slaves were comparatively few, and the power of 
the slaveowners small; but liberation through 
the process of a desperate war, intended by the 
slaveowners to make Slavery perpetual. Whilst 
he will grieve over the calamities of the war, he 
will look through them to the establishment of 
freedom over the whole of the North-American 
continent ; and he may see in the not distant 
future the abolition of Slavery in Cuba and in 
Brazil ; for lam persuaded that when the United 
States are free from Slavery as England is, the 
united opinion of the two nations will do much 
to destroy the evil in every professing Christian 
country. 

“I have not spoken of Mr. Thompson's la- 
bours in other causes besides that of the destruc- 
tion of Slavery: they are known to most of those 
who will be with you on Saturday evening. I 
can say honestly, and I say it with pleasure, that 
during the last thirty years there has been no 
movement on behalf of any good cause, and there 
has been no victory in this country to freedom 
and the people, in which he has not borne an 
honourable part. 

**I wish him all success in every thing to 
which he may devote himself, and that he may 
witness more and more the growth and the fruit 
of the great principles which he has done so 
much to impress upon the minds of men. Re- 
gretting much that I cannot be with you, 

**T am, very truly your's, 
(Signed) **Joun Brigut. 
** F. W. Chesson, Esq.” 


On the 23rd, Mr. Thompson was enter- 
tained at Liverpool, by a number of his 
friends and admirers, at a farewell break- 
fast, and took his departure for the United 
States by the mail of that day. 

On Thursday evening, the 21st, a public 
meeting was held in the Lecture Hall, Me- 
chanics’ Institute, Northampton, attended 
by Mr. W. Wilks and the Rev. Sella Mar- 
tin, as a deputation from the London Eman- 
Foe Society, the occasion being to hear 
addresses from these gentlemen on the ge- 
neral aspects of the American war. ‘The 
proceedings were throughout satisfactory. 

On the 26th, a lecture on the same ques- 
tion was delivered by Mr. F. S. Newell, at 
Bow Common, to a crowded audience of 
working men. 


Lapigs’ Loypon Emancipation Socrety. 

This Society has issued its first Annual 
Report, and shews a good amount of work 
done with small means. It was organized 
to promote the circulation of tracts on the 
American struggle, and to co-operate with 
the London Emancipation Society. No doubt 
such efforts are very useful, and women may 
and do accomplish much in directions to 
which men have not ready access. The 
chief utility of these Societies is to stimulate 
and keep alive a healthy anti-slavery senti- 
ment, and we record their multiplication 
with satisfaction. 
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ROADS IN WEST AFRICA. 


TO THE FRIENDS OF THE CHRISTIAN CIVILI- 
ZATION OF AFRICA. 
TWO HUNDRED POUNDS WANTED IMMEDI- 
ATELY TO COMPLETE A CART-ROAD FROM 
AKKRA, BY ABUDE, TO AKROPONG. 


Mors than thirty Missionaries— preachers 
and teachers, under the direction of the Basle 
Missionary Society—are labouring at vari- 
ous stations, for the most part in territory 
under British protection, between the river 
Volta and the kingdom of Ashantee. The 
completion of the road desired by them is 
their due, since they endure so much for the 
good of others. Apart from this conside- 
ration, it also claims our aid, because its com- 
pletion would stimulate the industry of the 
natives, and remove an impediment to the 
production of cotton. 

A friend of Africa promises 100/. if others 
will contribute the remaining 100/. on or 
before the Ist of March next. The road is 


‘made by native labourers, directed and paid 


by the Missionaries. “Their gift is of 
greater value who give promptly. 

The Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society 
will receive and acknowledge donations, and 
pay them to the credit of the Basle Mis- 
sionary Society with Messrs. Milo of London, 
to be expended on the object above specified. 








Rebietv. 


Bacon's Series of Maps, illustrating the War 
in the United States. Bacon and Co., Pa- 
ternoster Row, London. 

WE are compelled by pressure of other matter 

to shut out from our columns this month an 

advertisement of the Messrs. Bacon and 

Co.’s excellent series of maps, plain and 

coloured, in cases and on rollers, illustrating 

the war in the United States. One especially, 
published ut the low price of OnE SuHILiinea, 
should be in the hands of every person really 

‘desirous of keeping himself posted up on the 

actual state of affairs towards the fourth year 

of the war. This muap, tinted in three 
colours, exhibits at a glance the territorial 
position of the Confederates when the struggle 
commenced, what it became as the contest 
continued, and what it is at the present time. 
It places the interested student of cotempo- 
raneous history in possession of the plan of 
campaign the Federals are pursuing, and no 
one can doubt but that it must ultimatel 
cut through the Confederacy in sections, eac 
of which may be easily dealt with as it be- 
comes isolated from the other parts. The 

_ is really much indebted to Messrs. 
acon and Co. for the promptitude with 

which they have issued map after map, to 
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keep pace with the march of events in the 
United States. Their enterprising spirit de- 
serves to meet with the largest patronage. 





Adbertisements. 


In the Press. 

Speedily will be published—Price, to Sub- 
scribers, 5s. 
ANTI-SLAVERY MISSION TO THE 
UNITED STATES. 


AMERICA : 

THE ORIGIN OF HER PRESENT CONFLICT; HER 
PROSPECT FOR THE SLAVE; AND HER CLAIM 
FOR ANTI-SLAVERY SYMPATHY ; 
Illustrated by incidents of travel, during a tour 
in the summer of 1863, throughout the United 
States, from the eastern boundaries of Maine to 
the Mississippi. By James W1LL1aAmM Massik, 
D.D., LL.D., London, one of the Deputation 
appointed to convey to Ministers in America the 
Address adopted at the Ministerial Anti-Slavery 
Conference, held in the Free-trade Hall, Man- 

chester, 3rd June 1863. 

Contents: Introductory Explanations. 
1, Facts to be Known and Considered. 2. The 
Population who have a Voice and Interest in 
the Conflict. 3. Aspects of the Question, ana 


Elements of Popular Influence. 4. A Visit to, 


New York, Washington, the White House, and 
Philadelphia. 5. New Eng!and: The Eastern 
States and the Anti-Slavery Cause. 6. The 
Western States: Their Opinions on Anti-Slavery 
and the War. 7. The Coloured People: Pre- 
judices against Colour in the North—New-York 

Riots. 8. The Christian and Sanitary Com- 
missions: Sympathy of the People with the 
Army. 9. The Army — its Constituents—all 
Ranks: Volunteers, Draft:, and Substitutes. 
10. The Government: Tle Ends aimed at in the 
War—Results— Senate and Congress. 11. Ame- 
rican Journalism—'The Conduct and Influence 
of Partisans. 

Names received at the Offices of the Union and 
Emancipation Society, Manchester, London, and 
Glasgow. — 

Published on the 6th February. 

“A MODERN QUAKER APOSTLE:” 
STEPHEN GRELLET. Reprinted, by per- 
mission of the Editor, from the EKelectic Review. 
Post 8vo., good paper, with Wrapper, 36pp., 
price 2d. ‘I'wo copies sent post iree for five 
stamps, by Kees and Gripper, Ipswich. 


“SAINT JOHN WOOLMAN :’” 
Reprinted, by permission of the Editor, from the 
Eclectic Review. Post 8vo., good paper, with 
Wrapper, 28pp., price 2d. ‘l'wo copies sent, 
post free, for tive stamps, by Rees and Gripper, 
Ipswich. 

London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27 
Paternoster Row. Ipswich: Rees and Gripper. 

Rees and Gripper will send fifteen copies of 
each work for five shillings, free of postage. 
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